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Requests 
to Recall 
Arms Buyer 



By James Goldsborou^h 

-.ifv — Frui ice- today nuked Israel to recall A tins. Murticchiii 
• o: tii* Israeli stims-ij uying mUsion in France, for hi? 
ii-^h: of five gunboats from Cherbourg harbor a week ago. 
nic-n 7‘as the only Isrsieii asked to leave France when 
i:,.?.-.t;or Walter Eytan called on Foreign Minister Maurice 
.od.-.y. Yesterday, a government communique had said 
■erj" of the Israeli delegation would be asked to leave. 


Viet Front 
Is Visited 
By Agneiv 

He Sees Troops, 
Talks to Thieti 


el 


By James M. Naushton 

SAIGON'. Jan. 1 -NTT.. — Yice- 
Frculdcnt Spiro T. Agnow w;n5 
Into the combat zone here today 
to tell American troops: “The people 
back home are pretty cam proud 
of you and what you're doing over 
here." 

r .. ., ... ... i Traveling in a small Army heli- 

* or,n «' in « rro ‘" the Foreign Ministry said today. copter the Vice-President went to 
Two French generals were sus- 1 two forward artillery bases north 
pended yesterday for their roles in'of Saigon. One or them 7. as or.iy 
the affair. ja mile from a road where ar. Amer- 

The “request" for Adm. Limon. icati convoy encountered enemy 
to leave the country is different, small -arms fire this, morning. It 
from an expulsion. He is not , inducted .South Vietnamese troops 
declared persona non grata. Reports 'as well as Americans, 
f.'om Israel had already indicated 1 At both artillery sites. Mr. Agnew 
that he was to return home early j cm phas ted his belief that the 
this year. He is reportedly being J troops were “prot serins' what we 
considered for the post of see- j think is che proper course of action 
ret ary general of the Defence ?.lm-;for the United States in its world 
is try. I responsibilities." 

He was singled out by the f _ Standing in a blistering sun. he 
French particularly for having. ... _ . 

the contract renouncing! 00,16 «usl£-d by whar. you 
interest in the boats and S? ^ ta > cert ^ pub . ;: ' 

clearing the way ior their sale ™* . doe£ " c *««» ^ 

t» S^boa, Co., of Panama. JCVW 
Adm. Limon, who was the , American fighting men in vi^t- 
captam of the Exodus and other -nam." 

ships that carried Jews to Palestine j He said that he understood that 
between 1946 and 1948. had been “you want to get home as quicklv 
a chief of the Israeli armaments | as you can. We want to s** that 

raIssion here since 1962 - He was ; happen" But Mr. Agnew added: . 

11UJCVIO chief negotiator for major Franco- j -r also know that vou don't wan' i 




A^odaied Press. 

BIG BRASS— A military band plays a welcome tune for Vice-President Spiro T. Agnew 
as he is welcomed to Saigon by South Vietnamese Vice-President Nguyen Cao Ky. 
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Israel's 


l .S. Charges 37 f lotations 


AP. 


dechui Limon 


Casualties on Both Sides Rise 
In Y ietnam Despite Cease-Fire 

By Ralph BlumenthaJ j 

6 A. I GO!'. o.-“. 1 o:VTi.— 1 The : heavy lighting involving Araer- 


Criticism 
lie French 

Err r. Jan. l <ap*.— 
• s* r.idd rcspor.ro to- 
action over the 
unbeae affair, denying 
:o.:a! law was broken. 

.Ministry spokesman 
:.:\c official reaction 
became known, 
■o.:: 


' . c.ii’-.'d:;. 


•.^tinted to mount iican force- but did not r.ppear 


as a r.-dvly v.'.ljted 2-i-hcur allied par; of smy significant trend. 


Israeli contracts totaling well over: to see the sacrifices of so man 

S100 million, including ihc S67- 0 f your buddies that ha'c given!. - .- . . . 

million Mirage contract of 1966. (their lives and been sericusiv in-! 6 T u< ’' * c " •”* iear e.cpireu at. The previous v.eebs L-S. death 

When the French established ! ju red in protecting what we ‘think \ % - ;;t T' d - d Viet ! ? l! ° r 65 r:ie t!Ul ' d l0T;C5t o{ 

their selective embargo on arms I is the proper course of action for; . c ^ AS -'~‘- s P er:wi to a , the yesir. _ 

defined for Israel following the i the United States and its world j . \ As todays c.S. reports m vruco- 

sbe-day war in 1967. Adm. Limon'sj responsibilities, to simply iakc off!.." 5 y""- "' ,r “. s ; : y ei; period fight.ng indicated, both 

job lost none of its impc-rtancc. ‘ 

Until iast January. Israel 
linued to receive spare parts 

so-called "defensive" weapons. j narp the courage ro sues wim. - . 

Despite the total French cmbrvgoj Mingles With Troops ?, 2 

established last January following i He mingled wit:' the troops.' M-e ' 

the Israeli raid, in French , ' ' ‘ “ 

copters, on Beirut airport 
Limon remained here a 



South , 


I enemy nr.d American soldiers 
initiated combat. Tlic Americans, 
however, opened fire first only 
tiien they weie threatened by 
enemy mc-vements, the UH. Com- 
mand asserted. 


GI Dead in Decade 
Now at 40,000 

SAIGON - . Jan. 1 i.APi.— 
American battlefield deatlis in 
nearly a decade of fighting in 
Vietnam have passed the 40.000 
mark within the past week. 

Military spokesmen said the 
United States closed out 196S 
with roughly a 36 percent de- 
crease in American battlefield 
deaths over 1968, the first 
downward trend in the .more 
than nine years of American 
involvement in the Vietnam 
war. 

There were 9.365 US. troops - 
killed in action in 1969 com- 
pared to 14.592 _ the previous 
year. 


d wjLaling any . purchasing officer. His poir 
by taking the \ iil-.cly to be left vacant 


.'riicd criticism 
arms purchaser in 
Moraechai Limon, 
formally asked to 

n-.d the whole furor 
. in. bar go on arms, 
•v: to the boat inci- 

of Israel does 
-?ny action that 
' .v.-m of Israel or 
v» • liidudir. j • .the 
rchasinz niLs- 
Aim. Limon. tbe 

ir. “the actual 
"rr.ce of the em* 
any incidents 
inanse of its im- 
citimed. 

-i Fi ench-Israeli 
-lr became public 
•.le:-.r “there was 
'h.’c can be con- 
..-mgement of the 
ill factor." 

= a id Israel would 
‘.‘ailed reply" af- 
v. ?.rin Liter Abba 
~ the discussions 
.'.rassarior Walter 
: Foreign Minis- 
mi3nn in Paris 


I Uic total embargo. Tlie Israelis said 
of [today they did not know who his 



;with their holiday guest. ^ ' ‘ -“ d . 

He told the troops he would I e-‘ •»-£•*. rs wc.c mts- j 

take pack to President N.::on the : i 


Pope Sees Increasing Danger 
Of Destruction of Mankind 


another. 


defined 




evident 
Year 

diplomatic corps. President Georges ; ^ 

Pompidou had only a brief nand-i 3 " 0 
shake for Mr. Eytan. with no con- 1 Presiaer.G.-). f *:”:- 1 . 
vernation exchanged. Mrs Asnew ;- ; m?uicd !n llan.ia, 

'after lier busoana maoe c;e un-, 
Cigiii to Saigm. de-j 
day. depending on tiie newspaper’s j :oarln 5 r:-0IC t:,e -rmeunced route 
political line. For Le Figaro *con-| 

3ervative>. France had tried toj 
“minimize" the marter. LTIumanire , 

(Communist' criticized the govern- j 
ment for closing its eyes to the 


the vice-! The vut Amincisn fatchtics 
!ar.d :;-.e dc :i.-«e m government 
r.d er.t.T." c*. reflected some 


French newspaper reaction to the i 1 
Cherbourg Incident was divided tQ - 1 


arms delivery. 

Le Monde 'liberal 1 said 
that the French action was 
^moderate" ar.d no doubt moderat- 
ed by FIrance - .' desire to piay an 
active role in the search for Middle 
East peace. 


?sion tv ten 
or 

und jclobcd . 
;r. Saigon, --.e 
in Taiwan d> 


Says He'JlDoiiblc Army 
on for War With Israeli 

Bv Raymond H. Anderson 
: -VYTi.. — Fresi-.bance” between Egy p:, Sud^n and 

• :.'iwcr declared Libya whose leaders called for 
iin -onighv that • political, miliuiry. economic and 

a million men [cultural cooperation. 

with other i This alliance wa., created i:i the j 
v- i -:ntil victory 'wake of the collapse of efforts ar j 
.‘il occupied a 3U niniLt ccnference in F.atat to! 

! strengthen unity among all the 14 = 
r :: ‘■mpliasizcd. ] Arab countries m the confli?: » 

>. do Titf, want , against Israel, 
lil:'' of war: we; in an apparent aliuison to | 

1 "tike of libera- 1 fmiurc of the r ummit. which broke J 
:down when tlie oil -rich, countrin. : 
'.• vi'i r.roposaLi'of SHUdi Arabia ar.d Kuwait dc- i 
•nr. lor a sett-c-. c,Il! ed ^Lo make substantial finan- 
■r-I'-Tt.-i!: ".-inflict! cial increase: for weapons. Mr., 
rid f.-v'-r.ed that Nasser dcciar-id: 

■s :■ di-.-lcle the "The Arabs are one people, and ! 

.they will s true vie and -t niggle to' 
v . r i- nd over break the obstacles tiiai prevent! 
:w peace and .them from taking part in the battle J 
ir.-*L-.tied. ‘-but of liberatior,.' 1 I 

■ juspicipua! jit. Nasser’s Libyan ally, L\. col. 
to sui-rvr.dcr.” Moamcr Kazafuy. said at a raiiy 

• and 7 iih strong * in Libya last week that "Arab 

told *he 60.- ! reactionaries" were attempting to 
the raiiy tht*.'; ; impede the progress or the Arab! 
'.it 1 . 5C0.Cu9 m^r. j peoples. ! 

arc proce-c!-: Tonight, the chief of the Suda- 
more thou revolutionary regime. Gen.' 

i Gaafar Numeiri. said that Sudan.' 
•»r.;.dt.a:t o <.r like Libya, wouid offer full support 
r radio , to Egv-p; in the struggle again.-; lz-. 

. | 

o toum. Inc ; Speaking at the rail” before Pres- ' 

; "r. . • n'.j.j'ii.y to Nasser. Gen. Numeirt said- 

.1 .r.dvpadcr.cc’that Sudan and Libya would z-*'. d- 
iroopr to take up posiiiaru- cn i i 
•r-c tr.' 1 Egyptian front. Some Sudar.^e! 

rf > Cnniinii'-ii on Pi«gc 2, Col. <5 } > 


of his goodr ii: .r. 

A “.an r.atiors. A: 

Prc'idenr. res*..' at 
location overnight 
will rejoin liK iv:;e 
morrow p.omnj. 

Alter his A:r Farce jet landed 
at Tan Sm N Airport :r. 

?on. Mr. .\gne-: went immediate:'' . 
to the p:-ESidir.i:.;i pa. a - '?, where 
he and President Nguyen Van 
Ti.ieu exchangee. I.’cv Year’s greet- 1 
Lags ar.d gifts. 

He presentee: Mr. Tniei: -cith s.} 
plaque contain::.? sour tir.y chips ; 
of the surface of :.ie moon ar.d a ! 
South Vietnam-. vi :!.ig •••Inch v...- 1 
carried on tiic- Accilo-li l-^n.’r; 
and :ag. \ 


U.S, Population: 

204-3 31.344 

v:.\ to: ’. ?xr. : ap-. 

-T:.t Vr..;e-.: cutes cr-icr-'d 
::-.e r.?- uct'.vc v .:h a pcpLl..- 
:i:j: fct.mitt: a: 20i.:C4.344. 
Aci-irctr.c it. :he Ccrui!' 


■JlC-ihe lovest to poor nations that lacked plows, .. , 

schools and hospitals. j now '} ai - 

. ... ■ tftsal deploration of terrorism, 

• e p ? pc fl P°* : £, a “ tl *5 ^ U! 7 n ; torture of prisoners, retaliatory 
the L-e;.’i m Pxrze alter cole - 1 repression on innocent people, of 
“7 !in? a mass °. 4 . pc ^ c " conccntratioii camps for civilian 

In a ape-.ch carder toe a .> to ; detainees and the killing of hos- 
600 persons in St. Peters Square. tag;e3i b 

the pepe said that he felt “great ; . 

sorrow" because peace was com- ■ The world s conscience no longer 
promised by conflicts in Vietnam. such crimes the fierce in- 

4 -'r-ca anl the East. 1 humaiu i>' of wlucn reflects dishonor 

Pcitc Xo ULnplii ;S d ,h “ c vtm perIorm the “” »■ 

Pence, he said tonight, is no! The pope referred to that mes- 
uiopia. “It » dcmar.zed by the ®age. in which he proclaimed Jan. 
notation of civilization and by the l as a day of peace, in his ad- 
Damocican sword of an ire reas- . dresses today. He further stressed 
u-gly serious and Increasingly pos-.the responsibility of all men to 
j;b!c terror hanging over our work for peace and justice in the 
hiach." lie said. j world. 

“Civilization xr.u>t succeed ir.i 


Britain Abolishes 
Money Limit on 
Overseas Travel 

By Alvin Shuster 

LONDON, Jan. 1 fNYTi. — The British government lifted one of 
its most unpopular economic curbs tonight to enable Britons to spend 
freely on vacations abroad. 

The decision, reflecting Britain's economic recovery, abolishes the 
annual limit of £50 <51201 imposed on travel spending in July. 1966. 
to Inhibit the outflow of sterling. Citizens will now be able to spend 
what they wish in vacations. 

The limits had been attacked by British travelers who said they 
were humiliated at foreign resorts < 


D. :r:r.g 


. -i ir.u* 

L'r.:‘?d 

7m u z :i' ® 

‘...c pipul.nion 
: — -il.'ion 2o ?. 

sir. Sis. 
; ar.d 4’Jj.OOO 


by being forced to pinch pennies. 
Except for a brief period of four 
months in 1947 since the end of 
World War H, Britons have had 
their vacation spending restricted 
by varying amounts. 

“This is great news," said one 
travel agent tonight. “No longer 
will the British holidaymaker be 
looked upon as the poor relation.” 

Apart from illustrating to the 
world financial community that 
Britain has made important strides 
toward economic recovery, the deci- 
sion will prove politically valuable 
to the Labor government of Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson. General 
elections may be held this year and 
the removal of the travel curbs un- 
doubtedly will be of some help to 
his embattled party at the polls. 

The economic price of the deci- 
sion was low. At the time the limit 
went Into effect in 1966. the gov- 
ernment estimated the savings in 
sterling outflow at about $96 mil- 
lion a year. 

But the estimate was later lower- 
ed to about $60 million because of 
the number of low -cost package 
vacations offered British travelers. 

Even the lower estimate of the 
savings was misleading. While 
Britons generally are law-abiding 
people, many of them nevertheless 
evaded the restrictions either by 
slipping money into their shoes or 
arranging for funds from friends 
overseas. 

The treasury explained that cer- 
tain formalities will still be ordered 
to prevent the unauthorized export 
of sterling. It remains -Illegal, for 
example, for Britons to obtain for- 
eign exchange for travel and then 
use the money to buy foreign stocks, 
land or houses. 

As a technical precaution, the 
treasury said It will limit the 
amount of foreign currency Britons 
can obtain freely here to $720 for 
each vacation, as opposed to the 
old limit of $120 a year, bat offi- 
cials made it dear that more could 
easily be obtained on application 
for travel expenses. 

There is no limit to the number 
of Journeys for which foreign cur- 
rency can be obtained, the treasury 
said, “or to the amount of cur- 
rency allowed for genlne travel ex- 
penditure, but certain checks will 
be m ai n t ain ed In cases where un- 
usually large amounts of currency 
are applied for.” 

In addition to the foreign cur- 
rency purchased in Britain for 
trips a traveler may also take £25 
■ $60i in sterling with him . This is 
£10 i $24 1 more than allowed previ- 
ously. The amount of foreign cur- 
rency obtained in Britain will also 
be continued to be noted in the 
traveller’s passport. 

Despite its unpopularity, the old 
(Continued on Page 2. Col. 3) 


Greek Curbs 
On Press Go 
Into Effect 

Most Papers Forced 
To Increase Price 


ATHENS. Jan. 1 fNYT). — 

Greece’s new press restrictions took 
effect today, and all ■*ut two of 
the 12 national newspapers im- 
mediately raised their prices to 
cope with its economic impact 
The newspapers that kept the 
1.50 drachma dive cent! price were 
Eleftheros Kosmos and Nea Poli- 
te! a, both wholehearted supporters 
of the military- 1 " *ked regime. 

The new law. wh’.'i imposes 
prison terms and stiff fines for 
press violations, establishes a long 
list of taboos, including anything 
calculated to stir up “old political 
passions." and makes inaccuracy 
a punishable offense. 

Two Athens newspapers protest- 
ed the law in editorials this week, 
asking the government either to 
revise it or redraft less restrictive 
legislation. The law was announced 
Nov. 15. 

Exemption Ended 
On the economic side, the preri 
law deprives Greek newspapers of 
their long-standing exemption 
from paying duty on imported 
newsprint. They now pay duty 
according to a sliding scale that 
favors the small-circulation news- 
papers. 

A complementary law modifies 
newspaper taxation. - until now 
based on circulation, so that publish- 
ers pay on the same scale as ordi- 
nary business enterprises. 

These measures, combined with 
obstruction of the circulation of 
unfriendly newspapers and the 
selective insertion of well-paid gov- 
ernment and state-controlled no- 
tices. made the economic outlook 
bleak for most of the Athens press. 

Publishers of Athens dallies un- 
friendly to the regime, who con- 
tinue to find their provincial sales 
down by about 50 percent, were re- 
ported today to be planning legal 
action to fight this obstruction. 

Under the new press law. the 
unauthorised blockage of news- 
paper circulation could draw a 
m i n i m u m jail term of three 
months. But provincial newspaper 
distributors say the authorities give 
them verbal orders to return un- 
opened the daily shipment of the 
offending newspapers or to sell 
1 only a limited number of copies. 


; banirliing war. . . The terrible in- 

, creasing danger cf a world con- i Can Be Done in 3 Years , Says White House Aide 

narration demanos it. I - 


Many ciant industries are 


SfjVast Program Urged to End Hunger in U.S. 


■ 'JMj c* • 



on the production of arms 
■:d to slaughter ar.d extermi 
men. the pope said. He added that . 

men also have allowed ideologies! By Spencer Rich 

:o reappear that make them ene-, WASHINGTON. Jan. 1 iWP>.— 

| The President's special consultant 
on hunger. Jean Mayer, professor 


Harvard, yestcr- 
broad blueprint 
end hunger in 


NO-THRC-WAf— Tons o£ mud lying across the Golden State Freeway in Los Angeles. 


of nutrition at 
j day released a 
for action to 
! America. 

Insisting that the nation is 
capable of eliminating hunger in 
three years and. predicting that 
"a great deal of action Is going 
to take place:” Dr. Mayer made 
public the 625-page final re- 
port of last month’s White House 
conference on food, nutrition and 
health, which he organized for 
President Nison. 

The report is a series of in- 
dividual reports and recommenda- 
tions by 26 separate subject panels 
and eight community-action task 
forces. Eui some themes were 
repeated often in the proposals: 

• Tiic need for a massive and 
rapid enlargement of the govern- 
ment's existing food-aid programs 
for the poor. The number of per- 
sons needing food aid in the United 
States is estimated at between 10 
1 and 15 million, but according to a 
report by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, only 3.6 million were receiv- 
ing direct food aid under the com- 
modity distribution program, and 
3.4 million were receiving food 
stamps as 1969 ended. Of some 
six to eight million needy children, 
only 3.4 million were receiving free 
or reduced- cost lunches. 

A The need for public commit- 
ment to an income maintenance 
Orogram for the poor that would 
guarantee them a certain cash 
income and eventually allow them 


to piivckoce food instead of getting 
stamps or direct commodity dis- 
tribution. Once such a system was 
in being, food aid could be phased 
out. 

Ten of the panels and seven of 
the eight task forces specifically 
recommended an income main- 
tenance program, and ten of those 
17 units- specifically mentioned 
goal of $5500 or more minimum in- 
come a year for a family of four, 
PS did a unified task force report 
adopted by the conference as a 
whole on Its last day. 

President Nixon at hin Dec. 3 
press conference specifically reject- 
ed the S5A00 guarantee— he had 
previously proposed a 51,600 gua- 
rantee — arguing it would cost $70 
billion a year or more. However, 
the document on which the Presi- 
dent based his estimate, which 


Murders Up 50% 
In D.C. in 1969 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 1 i Special). 
—Murders and, robberies in Wash- 
ington each rose 50 percent in the 
12 months ended Nov. 30. 

Figures released today by Wash- 
ington police showed 280 murders 
in the year, compared to 187 the 
preceding 22 months— a rise of 49.7 
percent. Robberies jumped 50.8 
percent— from 8,181 to 12/ 336. 

T hro were 61.617 major crimes 
reported, 27.4 percent more . tiian 
a year earlier. Rapes Increased 
from 257 last year to 337 this year 

3H percent. Larceny was up 

45 percent from 7,817. to. 11235. 
Burglary was up 26.6 percent from 

17,658 to 22,363. 


came to light yesterday, indicates 
a $5,500 guarantee system could 
be put into effect for perhaps as 
little as $20 billion. 

• A major public effort to enrich 
basic foods like macaroni, bread 
and com meal, and to set minimum 
nutrition standards for all foods 
playing a large role in diet. 

Control of dangerous or use- 
less food additives, substantia] im- 
provement in food labelling to 
reveal nutritional value and con- 
tents — including fat — and new rules 
so that valua ble new foods are not 
barred from the market by rigid, 
artificial "standards of identity." 

Large-scale nutrition-educa- 
tion programs using all available 
social agencies and such media 
as radio, television and the movies. 

• Major, permanent programs 
to survey the adequacy of nutri- 
tion, to monitor feeding programs 
and to uncover special problems, 
with some permanent central 
agency or high official in charge 
of coordi na t i n g all federal food 
programs and efforts. 

A substantial upgrading of 
health services for the poor— par- 
ticularly pregnant »wd nursing 
women, infants and mun children 
—and of day-care services. 

One major panel said duplica- 
tion and overlapping In Defense 
Department programs were prob- 
ably wasting up to $400 million a 
year which could be used to feed 
the needy. Another called, ior the 
Defease Department to allow food 
stamps to be used to military com- 
missaries by low-income service- 
men's families. t 
In recent weeks the Nixon ad- 
( Continued -i Page 2, CoL A) 
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Celebratijig New Year 

London Dances in Fountains , 
Rio Offers Goddess Gifts 


NEW YORK, Jan. 1 CAP) 
Several youths, one of them naked 
danced In. the fountains of 
London's Trafalgar Square on New 
Year's Eve, while tho usan ds of 
miles away. In Rio de Janeiro, 
thousands gathered on CopacV-ana 
Beach and made offerings to 
Xemanja, the sea goddess. 

In New York, a huge red-and- 
White -striped balloon was lofted 
over Central Park as 3,000 gathered 
for a city-sponsored New Year's 
Eve party that featured fireworks, 
rock music and dancing. 

At . Times Square, a crowd 
estimated at more than 100,000, 
stood together In 24-degree cold 
to watch the illuminated ball 
make its descent from atop the 
Allied Chemical Tower. 

And at New York's Waldorf- 
Astoria last night, tickets sold for 
$60,50 a couple to hear Guy Lom- 
bardo. play “Auld Lang Syne" for 
the 45th year. 

TOday, for the first time since 
he took office ten years ago, New 
York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
had to cancel his traditional New 
Year’s Day open house at his 
Albany mansion because of heavy 
snow. 

At Tafalgar Square, police ar- 
rested 11 persons on charges rang- 
ing from drunkenness to carrying 


Svoboda Asks 
‘Prudence’ of 
Czech Reds 


VIENNA, Jan. 1 CNYTl —In a 
New Year's broadcast, President 
Ludvik Svoboda of Czechoslovakia 
called on the Communist party to 
work “wisely and prudently” and 
with “a sensitive approach to 
people.” 

Czechoslovak listeners here said 
that ISr. Svoboda had made a veil- 
ed plea for moderation after a 
Communist party announcement 
yesterday that extensive new 
purges were in store. 

informants in Prague and 
Bratislava reported that .the 
prospects of political upheavals, 
connected with an advance of hard- 
liners In the party apparatus and 
the- police, had deepened the gloom 
-felt at the year's end. 

. In his. broadcast at noon today, 
Mr. Svoboda recalled "the joyful 
and joyless things we experienced” 
in 1969, and added: “last year was 
not simple. It was one of the most 
difficult and. complicated years in 
the life of our country.” 

The president did not mention 
the continued occupation of the 
country by 80,000 Soviet troops. The 
74-year-old former general was one 
of the Czechoslovak leaders who 
protested against the Warsaw Pact 
Invasion of August, 1968,, but _a 
few days later he signed an ac- 
cord under duress in Moscow 
providing for the “temporary” 
stationing of occupation forces In 
the country. 

Mr. Svoboda told Czechoslovaks 
in today's message that “we would 
not be able to solve a single fun- 
damental problem of our further 
development and our international 
political' position without fully 
.restoring mutual con f i den ce and 
cooperation with the Soviet Union 
and other Socialist countries." 

The president declared that In 
1969 the guiding role of the Com- 
munist party had been distinctly 
strengthened and Its leadership 
consolidated. This was understood 
here as a clear allusion to the 
ouster last April of Alexander 
Dubcek, the former Communist 
party chief whom Mr. Svoboda had 
strongly backed during the liberal 
reform era of 1968, and the Soviet- 
led Intervention. 

Mi*. Svoboda's broadcast then 
warned the party that it could not 
fulfill its role without the trust 
of the working class, the farmers 
and the intelligentsia. 

This apparent call for broaden- 
ing the party base was felt by 
Czechoslovaks here to conflict with 
the present hard-line sectarian 
tendency to trim the party down 
to a “firm core.” as yesterday's 
announcement of forthcoming 
purges had stated. 


offensive weapons, fifteen others 
were treated at a nearby hospital, 
same for exposure after dancing In 
the fountains, others for injuries 
sustained in scuffles. 

However, the watch night serv 
ice at St. Paul’s Cathedral had 
congregation of fewer than 506. 
verger said it was the smallest he 
had known In 20 years. 

The celebrations in Rio were led 
by white-robed voodo-llke priests, 
many of them smoking cigars 
They built hundreds of sand altars 
and, to the beat of drums, chant- 
ed, danced and cast offerings of 
trinkets and flowers Into the sea 
for the goddess. 

Romans, as usual, greeted 1970 
In with flying crockery and blast- 
ing fireworks at the stroke of mid- 
night 

Old pots, plates and bottles were 
also th r o wn Into th** in 

Venice and smashed in the streets 
or other ft i pimp -n ff cities. 

Romans, Neapolitans and other 
southerners exploded tens of thou- 
sands of firecrackers and shot guns 
Into the chilly air. It was the Ital- 
ian way of "killing" the old and 
making roam for the new. 

Today, as platoons of braom- 
b earing garbagemen inarched out 
to sweep away the debris, there 
were signs that New Year's Eve 
had been relatively subdued. Police 
reported only 100 Romans beaned 
by crockery or bombed by fire- 
works. The injuries were fewer 
than half those reported last year. 

Even in Naples, the fireworks 
capital, only 80 injuries were re- 
ported. The Italian radio said the 
city experienced its mod: restrain- 
ed New Year's Eve In years. 

In Tokyo, as midnight bells tolled, 
the Japanese ushered in the Year 
of the Dog, a period said to produce 
honest, loyal, sociable and good- 
natured people. 

Drawings and pictures of dogs 
adorned New Year -cards in the 
Japanese capital, giant papier- 
mache dogs floated over shopping 
centers and the shelves of stores 
were filled with toy dogs. 


Looting in Los Angeles 

LOS ANGELES. Jan. 1 (API— 
An estimated 5,000 young New 
Year’s revelers went an a window- 
smashing and store-looting ram- 
page for two hoars in east Los 
Angeles. 

Fifteen young adults were ar- 
rested as about 40 sheriffs deputies 
and highway patrolmen, aided by 
helicopter, halted the spree 
along a mile and a half of four- 
lane 'Whittier Boulevard. 

No injuries were reported. 


Decrees in Peru 
Increase Taxes, 
Restrict Imports 

t.ima. Rem, Jan. 1 (AP).— Presi- 
dent Juan Velasoc and his cabinet 
of generals ended the year with a 
flurry of decrees that gave Peru- 
vians and foreigners a pre-new 
year headache. The decrees an- 
nounced yesterday provide: 

• New taxes on automobiles 
assembled in Peru that may force 
some of the IS assembly plants to 
close by the end of 1970. 

• A ban on all automobile imports 
except by diplomats. 

• Increases in income taxes for 
1970. including an upper limit ol 
£5 percent instead of 3G percent. 

• That fishmeal and fish oil 
companies are now subject to 
taxation. 

• A "freedom of the press" law 
which requires Peruvian owner- 
ship of all publications and which 
provides jail terms and fines far 
a variety of offenses including 
articles “against state security." 


Deaths in W. Germany 

FRANKFURT, Jan. l (Reuters). 
—A New Year’s reveler here let 
loose a volley of rifle shots from 
his window and killed and 18-year- 
old passing by. 

Three Moroccans played with a 
loaded pistol at a New Year’s 
party, and one died with a bullet 
In the head when somebody pulled 
the trigger. 

In Hamburg a widow of 86 sit- 
ting alone at home was killed 
when a signal rocket smashed Into 
her roam. 


Tentative Pact 
Averts Subway 
Strike in N,Y. 

NEW YORK, Jan 1 CAP). — 
Mayor John V. Lindsay announced 
today a tentative agreement on 
new two-year contracts covering 
37.000' city bus and subway workers, 
averting a threatened strike. 

Officials refused to comment 
Immediately on the Impact the 
settlement would have on the 20- 
cent fare but the size of the pack- 
age — estimated at S120 million — 
made an Increase almost certain. 

William Ronan, chairman of 
the Transit Authority, said the 
package called for an 8 percent 
Increase for the first 18 months 
of the contract and another 10 
percent In the last six months. 

Beginning July X the TA will 
a gd imp full payment of pensions. 
Presently, union members pay 25 
percent of the pension contribu- 
tions, or about $8 to $20 a month. 
The transit workers will receive 
four-week paid vacation after three 
years instead of after five. 

Agreement followed marathon 
22-hour talks under the direction 
of a three-member mediation 
panel. 

Theodore W. Kheel. chairman of 
the panel, called the agreement “a 
triumph of collective bargaining.” 

An estimated 7.3 million persons 
ride the subway and buses each 
weekday. 


5 Dissenters 
In Athens Get 
Ford Grants 

4 Writers, Painter 
Share $35,000 Prize 

NEW YORK, Jan. 1 CURD.— Four 
Greek writers and a painter, who 
are “known not to sympathize with 
the regime” in Athens and refuse 
to submit work to government cert* 
sors, will receive a $35,000 grant, 
the Ford Foundation announced 
“In each case,” said W. McNeil 
Lowry, foundation vice-president 
for Iii fuhhh^i nnH arts,- “they have 
bread and butter. Jobs. This money 
will relieve them from these Jobs 
and give them more creative time.' 

Mr. Lowry , said the grant, made 
through the Bi-National UJ3. Edu- 
cational Foundation tn Athens, 
"has nothing to do with politics. We 
are nob trying to huOd a political 
cadre of artists. These people vere 
judged solely an their artistic 
merit." 

The grant wfQ be divided between 
writers Kay deems, Petros Am- 
baksoglou, NXkos Caddaghs. and 
Stratis Thirkas. and painter Demos, 
thanes Kokkinides. 

The five artists were among a 
dozen others who publicly criticized 
the censorship policy of the mili- 
tary-backed regime In Greece, Mr. 
Lowry said. 

“They are known nob to s 
pathize with, the regime, bub none 
of them has been arrested or his 
passport revoked,” Mr. Lowry said. 

The foundation also announced 
a $260,000 three-year grant to help 
restore art works damaged by tfc : 
1966 floods in Florence and Venice. 

The grant Is the foundation's 
first contribution to the American- 
baaed Committee to Rescue Italian 
Art which has raised $2.5 million 
from other UJ3. sources. 

A $15,000 supplemental grant was 
awarded to permit the completion 
of a five-year study on the patron- 
age of the arts in Europe. 

The money will go to Ruby 
d'Arschot, of the International 
Council of Museums in Paris. The 
study began in 1964 when the foun- 
dation contributed $90,000. 


British End 
Travel Curbs 

(Continued from Page 1) 
travel allowance proved to be a 
boon far many Britons because it 
encouraged travel agents to develop 
low-cost package holidays un- 
available before the curbs went into 
effect. The result was that many 
people here were able to fly to 
such places as southern Spain for 
two weeks for less than $70, trans- 
portation, hotel and meals in- 
cluded. 

Tour operators said tonight that 
while many Britons will still choose 
the lower cost holidays, many will 
now be turning to more expensive 
places an^ to more than one vaca- 
tion a year. One operator said a 
British invasion of America” can 
now be expected. 

Beverley Miller, director of the 
united States Travel Service in 
London, said- 'British travelers to 
the United States should double by 
1971 with the help of new package 
trips formerly out of reach. He 
estimated the number of travelers 
from Britain to the United States 
this year at 300,000. 



Associated Press. 

READYING THE NEXT ROUND — Palestine liberation Army practicing with live am- 
munition somewhere In Jordan, according to the caption accompanying this photo. 


Children Eat LSD; 
Parents Charged 

SAN FRANCISCO. Jan. 1 (UPD. 
—The parents of two toddlers who 
accidentally ate LSD-coated candy 
were charged yesterday with pos- 
session of dangerous drugs and 
endangering the health of minors. 

Police signed a complaint against 
John R. Wilson. 27, and . his wife, 
Christine, 25, who rushed their 
youngsters— a boy, 1, and a girl, 2 
— to a hospital Monday. 

The parents said the children 
found the candy in the glove com- 
partment of the family car. They 
said they were given' the LSD 
candy as a Christmas present. 


Paradise in the Sun 


ES-T|€prIL 

Splendid beaches, delightful scenery, festivals and flowers, 
fine hotels, super seafood, gay ca s inos, roulette ... a 
miraculous climate the year found! 

Let tta teU yore about it . - Junta de Turlsmo, Estoril. Portugal. 


Businessmen. Benefit 
LONDON, Jan. 1 (Reuters). — 
The new arrangements also signal 
the end of the complicated V Form 
on which travel agents had to rec- 
ord the foreign currency value of 
overseas hotel bookings and other 
overseas services paid for here in 
sterling. 

Businessmen also get a better 
deal under the new arrangements. 
They too can now have £300 on 
demand and if this is not enough 
they can claim £40 ($98» a day. At 
present the limit is £20 a day. 

A businessman should have no 
difficulty in getting foreign cur- 
rency worth £2.000 ($4,800) — and 
the Back of England will even con- 
sider requests for more. 

It wCl also now be possible to 
send gifts in cash to people over- 
seas of up to £300 Instead of the 
present £50. But the government 
will still not allow an automatic 
allocation of foreign currency to 
pay far shares, land, houses, apart- 
ments or other capital expenditure 
abroad. 


British Adults 
Rise Overnight 
By 3 Million 

LONDON. Jan. 1 CtJFD. — Three 
million British teenagers who went 
to bed last night as minors awoke 
on this New Year's Day as adults. 

Under a new law, all Britons aged 
18 to 20 became legally entitled to 
all the privileges but also the 
responsibilities of adulthood at one 
minute after midnight. 

They can vote, make a wfiL enter 
into installment purchase _ agree- 
ments and marry without their 
parents' consent 
But they also lose the protection 
they previously enjoyed as minors. 
If they default on payment of 
debts, they can be sued, just Ilka 
all other adults. 

Another important change under 
the family law reform act gives 
Illegitimate children the same 
rights of succession as enjoyed by 
legitimate Children when their 
parents die without leaving wins. 

Lung-Heart Cage Worse 
NEW YORK, Jan. 1 (UPD.— A 
43-year-old man who received the 
lungs and heart of a woman In a 
Christmas Day operation was listed 
In serious condition today after 
having developed "breathing com- 
plications . . Edward Falk of 
Newton, NJ, suffered a relapse 
yesterday *$ New York Hospital, 


Kidnappers 
In Britain 
Get Appeal 

LONDON, Jan* 1 (UPD 
Newspaper executive Alex McKay 
appealed to his wife'z kidnappers 
again today to tell him what he 
must do to get her back. 

Mr. McKay, 60, deputy chairman 
of the 6J2 million circulation News 
of the World, also called on the 
services of a spiritualist madhim 
to seek a lead on' the disap- 
pearance of Ills wife, Muriel, an 
Monday. 

David Dyer, son-in-law of the 
miwring woman, warned that 
without medical treatment she 
was to have received Tuesday, 
Mrs. McKay, 55, will suffer a 
deterioration of an arthritic con- 
dition. 

Mr. McKay, Australian-born 
deputy of newspaper p ro pri etor 
Rupert Murdoch, Issued a state- 
ment saying: *T am willing to do 
anything within reason to get my 
wife back. 

“Please give me your instructions 
and what guarantee I have that 
she will be safely returned to me. 
I have had so many people com- 
municating with me that I must 
be sure I am Healing with the right 
person.” 

The only leads police have receiv- 
ed so far are a number of tele- 
phoned ransom demands, including 
one for £1 million and a letter 
written by Mrs. McKay. 

Mr. Dyer told newsmen an un- 
identified woman medium, asked 
lOrWarkfcOn thq ^case, had said she 
thought there' were three people 
Involved In the kidnapping. 

“She said she had a very strong 
feeling it Is not Just money and 
was not at all sure how the money 
angle fits in," said Mr. Dyer. “She 
said she had the feeling of spite 
or malice.” 

But Mr. Dyer dismissed the. pos- 
sibility that the “malice" was con- 
nected with Mr. McKay’s newspa- 
per because “Mr. McKay has only 
been with the newspaper two weeks, 
so that makes no sense.” 

He said the Tnedh 11 * 1 was con- 
sulted because “we are living on 
crumbs — we have no facts since 
letter from Mrs. McKay . , 

The letter from Mrs. McKay, 
which arrived yesterday, asked: 
“Please do something to get me 
h o m e. Please cooperate or I cant 
keep going ” 


Israel Says Its Planes Attack 
Jordan Guerrilla Bases, Canal 


Plan Charts 
Hunger War 

(Continued from Page 1) 
ministration has put into effect 
a few of the conference recom- 
mendations. The White House is 
studying the others. 

Yesterday 13 conference par- 
ticipants, irinlnyjtng TTw.rrrm.tn Gal- 
legos, chairman of the community 
action task force, and Arthur 
Flemming, former Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare secretary who 
headed the religious action tamfe 
force, sent President Nixon a tele- 
gram of praise asking further ac- 
tion and the establishment of a 
food and nutrition liaison, office tn 
the White House. 

Key administration actions in 
re c ent weeks -include: guarantee- 
ing that every ■family of four in 
the program, will get $106 a month 
worth of food stamps (same get 
Httie as $58 worth); sharply 
reducing the amount of money a 
family must put up to get the $106 
in stamps (some will pay only $10 
for them); and strengthening 
earlier pledges to give every needy 
school child a free or reduced-rate 
lu n ch by next Thanksgiving and to 
put food stamps into every county 
with no federal food aid program 
by June 30. 


TEL AVTV, Jan. 1 (UPD.— Israel 
announced Its pfanpa attacked 
Arab guerrilla bases In. northern 
Jordan today and sc ore d “favorable 
hits” on. targets, including a Jor- 
danian waterway. 

A military spokesman said all 
the planes returned safely from 
the strike that began at noon and 
lasted more than half an hour. 

He said the targets were “sab- 
oteur bases” opposite Israeli set- 
tlements in thw Jordan Valley, 
which have been the victims of 
the stepped up “aggressive acts" by 
guerrillas lately. 

The settlements have been fre- 
quent targets of Arab shelling in 
the past few days. 

[ Tn Amman a Jordanian spokes- 
man said Israeli planes flew four 
times into Jordan today on rocket 
bomb and machine-gun attacks. 

CSleven ci vilians were killed and 
12 others wounded in the raids, he 
said. The East Ghor Canal receiv- 
ed some damage, he added. 

[The East Ghor Canal is a major 
irrigation project for piping water 
to parched areas on the east bank 
of the Jordan River. Serious 
damag e to the canal would be a 
severe blow to the Jordanian 
economy.] 

Today's attacks followed raids by 
Israeli planes Wednesday night on 
Jordanian gun emplacements which 
had shelled Israeli settlements In 
the Belsan Valley since night- 
fall. 

Witnesses said a civilian and 


Eight Feared Dead 
La Fire at Berlin 

BERLIN, Jan. L (Renters). — Fire 
razed an old people's home In West 
Berlin today and first reports said 
eight persons were feared dead. 

Seven persons were taken to a 
hospital with serious injuries, in- 
cluding two who panicked and 
jumped from a balcony. 

Sixteen were rescued with fire 
ladders. 

The fire was noticed as some 
of the home's residents were having 
their eve ning meal. Soon after* 
ward the bonding was enveloped 
in flames. . 


Israel Gives 
A Warning 
To Lebanon 

By James Feron 
JERUSALEM, Jan. 1 (NYT). — 
Israeli leaders expressed what ap- 
peared today to be a final warn- 
ing to Lebanon leaders to restrict 
the activities of Arab guerrillas 
operating against Israel from 
Leb an o n . 

Defense Minister Moshe Dayan 
and Israel Gatili, minister without 
portfolio in charge of informa- 
tion, Issued similarly strong state- 
ments on the consequences of con- 
tinued HaraJBfrnffnh f mm T jhann n 
Gen. Dayan spoke briefly to 
state radio reporter during a 
visit to Metulia, a settlement in 
the far north where an elderly 
watchman was kidnapped last night 
by Arab guerrillas. 

He said the government consider- 
ed the incident with extreme gravi- 
ty and was considering its reac- 
tion. He said Israel would not ac- 
quiesce In the situation. 

“Since the Beirut government 
signed an agreement with el Fatah, 
there has been a worsening of the 
situation (along the border with 
Lebanon) and a possibility of a 
further deterioration,” Gen Dayan 
said. 

Mr. Oalili, speaking In Tel Aviv 
on a radio program, was more to 
the point. He said Israel would 
have to take action if the Lebanese 
border was to be “wide open to 
terrorist infiltration and shelling. ” 
The action, he «w.<h ii would be 
aimed at -“forcing the Lebanese 
authorities to adopt precautionary 
methods against the te rro rists.” 
The statements followed earlier 
warnings by Israeli leaders against 
increased Shooting and sabotage 
in the area. 

Israeli officials have been watch- 
ing the activities Of frhp. }pi«»n‘ <Tlan 
with c o ncern since they noticed 
more than .a month ago that 
regular Lebanese Army urttfay had 
aband o ned positions at many 
points along the border. . 

This was followed by increased 
Arab guerrilla activity along the 
once - tranquil Lebanese - 
border, culminating in the death 
of two MetuHa settlers a lew 
weeks ago. 

In Metal la, Israel's .northern- 
most settlement, 54- year -old 
Shnrael Roazdsser was abducted by 
Arab guerrillas when he dis c ove r ed 
them laying explosive charges and 
mines under btxQdlngs. 

The watchman's disRDDearance 
was discovered along with the ex- 
plosives, which were disarmed with- 
out causing damage. In Amman, a 
guerrilla spokesman said .Mr. Roz- 
nisaer had been wounded slightly, 
and that he was being held as a 
prisoner oT war. 

This may put the Israelis in an 
awkward position, possibly can- 
celling any reprisal action that 
could jeopardise Mr. Roznlsser’s 
welfare and forcing Jerusalem of- 
ficials to deal with the guerrillas 
to obtain his release. 


two soldiers were Injured in the 
shelling by Jordanians of Kibbutz 


Ashdot Yakov, Just south of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

Israeli planes swept over Jordan 
again 90 minutes after the first 
strike, this time to blast another 
“saboteur base” near Shaubak, in 
the southern Jordanian Arava re- 
gion, about 110 mUim south of Am- 
man. 

The Israeli military spokesman 
said the base was about 23 miles 
east of the Israeli paramilitary set- 
tlement Nahal Zofar, in Arava, 
near the Jordanian frontier, which 
also has been the target of Arab 
guerrilla shelling recently. 

He said the planes pounded the 
guerrilla base for 45 minutes start- 
ing at 1:30 pm. and again all the 
jets returned safely. 

Meanwhile, guerrillas were active 
In Israd and the occupied territo- 
ries. 

Grenade in Hebron 

The military spokesman an- 
nounced one Arab was killed and 
another wounded by a hand gre- 
nade thrown by a guerrilla at 
military vehicle In Hebron, in the 
occupied. West Bank of the Jordan 
today. 

He said the Israelis and their 
vehicle escaped unscathed. 

The Hebron attack followed the 
explosion of a guerrilla-thrown 
Russian assault grenade in Jeru- 
salem’s Old City 50 yards from 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
that killed one Arab and wounded 
five others. 

[Witnesses said Arab shopkeepers 
In the area ran after several youths 
following the attack, caught two 
of them and handed them over to 
‘che police, Reuters reported.] 

The spokesman announced this 
afternoon that Israeli planes had 
raided Egyptian military positions 
and artillery emplacements in the 
northern sector of the Suez Canal. 

He said all Israeli planes return- 
ed safely. 

Poison Gas Charge 

AMMAN, Jon. 1 (UPD . — Israel 
used poison gas against Arab guer- 
rillas who staged 40 attacks to 
mark the fifth anniversary of the 
Palestinian el-Fatah organization, 
a guerrilla spokesman Claimed to- 
day. 

He said, “A type of poisonous 
gas” was used against guerrillas 
who launched the attacks during a 
four-hour period ending at mid- 
night Wednesday in the southern 
Jordan Valley. 


Israeli Sub Claimed 

CAIRO. Jan. 1 <APJ The Israeli 
submarine Dakar was sunk by an 
Egyptian wax vessel two- years , ago, 
the Egyptian daily A1 Akhbar 
claimed yesterday. 

The paper, revealing the “mys- 
terious disappearance of the Israeli 
w orshi p" specified it was on a 
return journey from England when 
“it penetrated Egyptian te r ritorial 
waters.” 

In Tel Aviv, an Israeli military 
spokesman said, the Egyptians had 
'*no factual evidence to support 
this Claim.” 


Nasser Plans 
Bigger Army 

(Continued on Page 3, CoL 1) 
troops are already positioned along 
the Suez 
Referring to a series of UJ3. plans 
for a sett lem ent, Mr. Nasser said 
that “the Arab masses have reject- 
ed the suspicious American plans 
presented in 1968 and 1969.” 

It did not appear, however, that 
the Egyptian leader was suggest- 
ing that the .rejection of proposals 
submitted thus far meant that he 
and other Arab leaders had . closed 
the door once and for all on a 
political solution of the conflict. . 

“We seek peace and not sur- 
render, and there is a great dif- 
ference between the two” Mr. Nas- 
ser said. He also said that .Jerusa- 
lem, the West Bonk of the Jordan 
River and the Golan Heights, in 
Syria, must be -returned, to Arab 
control even before ***** sfrnfti 
Peninsula. T 
A TJB. formula submitted at the 
end of October proposed, -as js : first 
step, an lsraeU-E$yptian accord 

involving an Israeli withdrawal 
from the Slxutf hi. exchange for 
mutual security BrT«m gWTri writs: , • 

Cairo spokesmen have coodemn- 
e d th e plan as an effort to *ntice 
E E7pt to abandon a united- Arab 
position, calling for ghnultanoous 
recovery of all Israeli-occupied 


territories. 


Gen. Peers, Top Army Prober, 
Studies My Lai From Copter 


QUANG NGAX, South Vietnam, 
Jan. 1 <AF'.— Lt Gen. William R. 
Peers, the UjS. Army's chief inves- 
tigator into the alleged massacre 
of South Vietnamese civilians at 
My Lai. viewed the deserted hamlet 
today from a glass-bubble observa- 
tion helicopter. 

’Tt was a very detailed, low- level, 
paddy- top reconnaissance,” an aide 
said. 

The general, who is trying to 
find out if field officers attempted 
to cover up the incident, is expect- 
ed to return to My Lai for a walk- 
ing tour. There was speculation 
that he also might visit the slain 
villagers’ graves. 

“General Peers is an old Infan- 
tryman, and he wants to get os 
the ground to get the feel of the 
place," a spokesman said. “But 
for security reasons we cant say 
when he'll be going.” 

Americal Division troops have 
been to the My Lai area in the 
last several days to weed out mines, 
booby-traps and any Viet Cong 
guerrillas. Five UJS. soldiers have 
been wounded so far by mines and 
booby-traps, an officer said. 

Although My Lai is deserted, the 
Viet Cong's 45th Battalion roams 
the area. 

Gen. Peers and bis Investigators 
Interviewed three mare My Lai sur- 
vivors today. Two said they were 
wounded in the alleged mass shoot- 
ing. 

First Lt. william L. Galley Jr.. 26, 
former leader of a platoon that 
took part in the operation, has been 
charged with murdering 109 civil- 
ians. Staff Sgt. Da-rid Mitchell. 
29, has been charged with assault 
with intent to commit murder. 

Both face courts-martial in the 
United States, but the Peers panel 
probe is not connected directly with 
their trials. 

The Peers group has completed 
most of its search for records and 
documents relating to the My Lai 
operation. It now is devoting its 
time to Interviewing witnesses. 

“We win interview everyone we 
can possibly get our hands on,” 
one cf the general’s aides said. 


account of the alleged massacre « 
March 16, 1966, so far publisher 
came In a 1,000-word letter aer 
to the An Quang pagoda, hear 
.quarters of the militant Buddhist 
.by a villager from My Lai no 
'living in the Saigon suburb of G 
jDtnh. 

In releasing the letter, the churc 
'withheld the man's name *r 
security reasons," but gave Y 
initials. 

The writer said he was not pr 
sent during the killings but arrlv 
three hours after the Anuria 
soldiers had left. 

“There were three or lour Inyt 
of corpses, one body pressing ■ 
another," he sold. "When the sc 
riving children regained conscioi 
ness, they managed to get out 
the piles of bodies and were stal 
ed with blood.” 


Toll Put Near 600 
SAIGON, Jan. 1 (Reuters) . — 
Charges that nearly 600 persons 
were killed— men, women and chil- 
dren shot down and piled four deep 
In a ditch— in the alleged My Lai 
massacre were made in an account 
released today by South Vietnam's 
militant Buddhist church. 

The most detailed Vietnamese 


Perot,inZJ.S~ i Asl 
Write-in for POIf 

NEW YORK. Jan. i (UPD 
Texas computer magnate R 
Perot called on Americans toe 
to write to him in support of 
mission to deliver 25 tons of chr 
mas gifts to UJS. prisoners In No- 
Vietnam. 

The 39-year-old buslnessm 
who was deeded permission 
deliver the supplies, returned 
New York from Copenhagen tod 
He planned to fly to Dallas to 
today an d said he would keep 
supplies In a warehouse until 
was sure he would be unable 
deliver them. 

He told a news conference t 
if he received millions of letters 
support, then the North Vietnam 
would feel compelled to prov 
better treatment for UjS. prison- 

A Marine Is Charged 
In Murder of PO W 

SAIGON, Jan. 1 (Reuters); 
Marine captain will face a gem 
court-martial this month on 
charge of murdering a North V 
namese prisoner, a Marine spo) 
man said today. 

Capt. Robert W. Pools w, 31, 
Anadarko, Okla., Is alleged to h 
killed the North Vietnamese w' 
on Operation Durham Peak 
August in Quang Nam. Provl 
near Da Nang. 


Peking Declares ‘Coexistent 
Is Path to Avoid ‘Doom’ in ’7 C 

By Murrey Marder 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 1 CWP).— ,wlth “none of the masters of 


Communist China today forecast 
‘doom” far both “TJJ3. Imperialism 
and Soviet revisionism" in the 
1970s, but left a path open “to 
develop diplomatic relations with 
all countries” that match Its ver- 
sion of "peaceful coexistence.” 

All major Chinese newspapers 
published a New Year’s Day edi- 
torial that was broadcast by the 
Peking radio yesterday. It thun- 
dered with self-serving claims, and 
bristled with defiance of China's 
adversaries. 

But UJ3. observers noted with 
interest that the editorial also used 
a phrase that In the past has been 
associated with Intentions to 
resume the UH.-Chlnese diploma- 
tic talks In Warsaw. The United 
States is awaiting a response from 
Peking to an overture last month 
for renewal of the talks after a two 
year Interruption. 

China’s own version of the 1960s 
—which produced what the out- 
side world regarded as unparalleled 
turmoil In China through- the Red 
Guard movement— was: 

“The past decade has been 
decade In which the enemy rots 
with every passing day, while for 
us things are getting better dally . . 
The great socialist China towers 
Him a giant In the East.” 

Russia Castigated 

Against the Soviet Union, the 
editorial used the most denun- 
ciatory language . it. .has Invoked 
since tiie Sino-Soviet talks on the 
two nations' acute border tension 
opened In Peking on Oct. 20. Those 
talks are soon to resume, with the 
return to Peking, of Soviet First 
Deputy Foreign Minister Vasily V. 
Kuznetsov. 

“The Soviet revisionist renegade 
clique.” the editorial said, “Is bead- 
ing for total bankruptcy. , . Khrush- 
chev the clown, who swaggered like 
a conquering hero not long ago, is 
now a heap . of dirt beneath the 
contempt of mankind. 

3s successors, Brezhnev and 
company; are faring even worse.-.. 
They are enforcing fascist dicta- 
torship at home and carrying oat 
ssslon and expansion 
abroad. . .” 

American leaders escaped personal 
vilification, :but “UK imperialism’ 1 
was described as having been 
“tumbled down from its zenith" 


Kuznetsov Goes 
Back to Peking 

= MOSCOW, Jan. 1 - (AP).— 
First Deputy Foreign. Minister 
Vasily Kuznetsov, head of the 
Soviet delegation at the border 
'negotiations in Peking, left for 
the Chinese capital today after 
an 18-day visit in Moscow that’ 
apparently Included consults* 
tion& 

a 'brief announcement by 
Taaa did not say when the 
talks would resume. 

Mr. Kuznetsov's prolonged 

stay in Moscow had aroused 
speculation that the talks had 


White House” able “to find 
panacea to save” capitalism f 
“its most acute general crisis.” 
In the 1970s, the Peking editc 
said, “UJ5. Imperialism and Sc 
revisionism can never escape t 
doom no matter how they col 
with each other and contend 
spheres of influence.” because 1 
will be struck by increasing "etc 
of the people's revolution.” 
Nevertheless, the editorial 
in its penultimate paragraph: 
“It has long been onr^onsis 
policy to develop diplomatic r 
tions with all cauutries-oii the t 
of the five principles of peac 
coexistence, but on no account 
we tolerate the invasion and 
cupotlon of our sacred ter ri tor 
any imperialism or social- 
perialtom.” 

The last time Peking used sin 
language about diplomatic i 
tions and peaceful coexistence 
in November, 1968, Agreement 
reached then an what was sup 
ed to be the 136th session of 1 
Chinese talks in Warsaw, sched 
to be held on Feb. 20, 1969, i 
the Nixon . administration 
taken office. Peking later cam 
that meeting. 

Three weeks ago, in Wai 
UJ3. and Chinese diplomats nu 
discuss resumption of the , a 
of talks, which help to compel 
for the lack of formal dipku 
relations between the two flat 
In. November, IB®, comi 
tary on diplomatic relations.. C 
said in its reference to the/ 
of Taiwan, which has been a 
stant barrier, that the' Te- 
states must “immediately * 
draw” its armed forces and In 
la tions from that country, 
language was not repeated ye 
day, UJS. observers noted. 
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JVo More Delqys Vowed 


f ' Nixon Aides in Court Plea 
For Sept. Integration Date; 


to 
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WASHINGTON. J&m 1 -<WP> 

live Nixon ■ administration, as 
the Supreme Court ' yesterday 
give the south’s * up committed' 
school districts until, nest Septan* 
her to desegregate— and no longer. 

The administration promised * u ~ 
court that it would then “focus 
resources toward mating 
deadline a reality/*" 

It also told the court that .. 
thought the deadline— two months 
before next year’s congressional 
eiectf one-could be met 
The administration spelled out 
its position in. a, .memora ndum. 
asking the court to clarity Its two- 
month - Old desegregate - at - once 

decree. 

Appeals Court Ruling 

Specifically at issue Is A decision 
last month by the. Fifth US. Court 
of Appeals to New Orleans, saying 
in effect that, at o^toastos next 
September. • v 1 ?'•“ 
cavil rights lawyers are .appeal- 
ing argute? that , some dte 

tricte-rthose. fw .which acceptable 
desegregation plans have already 


By Peter MSSns 


Nixon Signs 
Bill to Curb 
Pollution 


By Doi 


n: 




inObcrdorfer ■' 

SAN OLEMXNTE, Calif.. Jan.1 
(WPi.— In his first official act of 
the 1970s, President Nixon declared 
today that the fight against air 
and water pollution and popula- 
tion congestion is a “now or never” 
task for this new decade.' 

Unless the government and peo- 
ple move on a broad ‘ front to 
protect the environment, he said, 
this wffl. become “A poisonous world 
in which to five." ' * 

4 ■ Hr. Nixon chose, today to -sign 

-,t' a recently-passed bill . creating a 
council on K T TV^ r fVnwpnf - fl;i . Quality 
• - " m the executive office of the Piest- 
; dent, and to endorse the goals -of 
harmony between man and nature 
."/■ in a written statement and fa off- 
-i the-cuff comments to newsmen ; .Jn- 
piled to witness the signing. 

, **a major goal ... for the next 
ten years for this country' must 
— ^ be to restore the cTeanffnem of 
the air, the water and that, of 
course,- means moving also on the 
broader problems of population 
" congestion,, transport and the Mke, - 
» • the President said. . 

I HI iff- “Unless we move an it now, 
111 U F believe me, we will not have" an 
opportunity to do it later, be- 
cause when the people have mil- 
. ... Hons more automobiles- and* of 
. 1 course, the waters and ?o forth 
1 _ developing the way that, they do 
without plants for purification, 
nn w tire damage is done, it is 
~ much harder to turn it around. 
" r - It is going to be bard. as it is,” 
’ he safif. 

’ - Mr. Nixon said, he will soon 
nomtaate “highly qualified" peo- 
ple to the new three-member 


"■ council created by the Jaw. 

- - to his statement, he opposed a 
bill pending in Congress to create 
another new environmental quality 
. unit, in the White House. It would 
. be a ’mistake to "overorganiste” or 
... *• “overstaff," he said. 

Mr. . Nixon called for bipartisan 
. ,i support for the effort to preserve 

* the environment, and said, it w ould 
' require action from date and city 

governments and “massive volun- 
teer activities" as well as federal 

- government efforts. 

to a jovial, talkative mood, the 
> chief executive bantered with m- 
'-porters gave the journalists 
. r, the souvenir bill -signing pens usu- 
K ally , handed to dignitaries on such 
. i occasions. 

• Mr. Nixon had a full day of 
■ ^television football w at c hing plan.- 
■,'hed, and settled down before a 
set in his office a few minutes 
.after the reporters were ushered 
’ out. The President said in advance 
/that he expected all the games to 
.be rather close. *T doubt if any- 
Jjpdy would get wiped out today, 
•Jn the teams will be tip for the 
! games today." 

- , After the 21-17 victory of Texas 
over Notre Dame in the Cotton 
.'howl, he telephoned the winning 1 
coach, Dairell Royal, with his 
.congratulations. 

• in Bwnt.hw congratulatory All. 
' 'Ae telephoned FBI director J. 

Xdgar Hoover on Mr. Hoover's 
75 th birthday. Mr. Nixon said it 
had been his habit to congratulate 
.■Mr. Hoover on New Year’s Day 
J.- tines 1851. 

• The President said he did not 

(i mention the matter of Mr. Hoover's 
tin tenure to active government serv- 
' ice to the chU today.' He said he 
r has “no indication” that Mr. 
Bohns* plans to retire worn - 


been prepared-~have no excuse for 
delaying - that long. 

The administration, has indicated 
several times- since the October 
desegxegate-aVonoe decision .that it 
would aim for next September, 
But yesterday’s memorandum . Is 
far and -away Jte -dearest statement 
of Intent: etoee that decree. 

There is a note or irony about 
the adzntoistratton^t arguxzient to 
favor of an absolute and urrtfonn 
September deadline. . -There was 
just such a deadline to , the old John- 
son administration desegregation 
guidelines which. Nixon- lieutenants 
renounced last July as “unrealis- 
tic.” 

The administration said yester- 
day that "the advantages of 
[uniform] approach, are evident." 
It gives everyone time to take tike 
necessary steps but '“puts all school 
boards on notice that there wfll.be. 
no justification feu: further delay” 
and “minimizes the need for hear- 
ing and deciding the timing issue 
on a case-by-case . . . basis,” the 
memorandum observed. 

The memorandum made no men- 
tion of fund cutoffs, a weapon the 
administration seems to have 


dropped almost entirely in favor 
of court coders. 

instead, it- promised that; if the 
court . sets the September, -1970, 
deadline, .“the g o v e rnment, trill 
institute suits . against individual 
systems, groups of 'systems, or 
states and state officiate, as ap- 
propriate, to . bring remaining 


school districts under orders of the 
court . . . and wffl. take alZ neces- 
sary steps to insure compliance 
with the resulting decrees.' 

The administration mentioned sis 
a possible model the decree it wop 
last wirmf.H jn a statewide suit in 
Georgia, setting a September, 1970, 
deadline and. ordering the state 
school board to cut off state funds 
if- school districts fail to meet an 
elaborately spelled-ont -standard 
of desegregation. 

The Justice Department Is 
happier with the Georgia decree 
than dvG rights groups are. They 
argue' that ;tee; decree* .desegrega- 
tion standard. could leave a good 
many all-black schools in some 
schooT districts, particularly tense 
with black majorities. 

But the issue yesterday was the 
pace at desegregation, not its 
shape. The administration noted 
teat ~lts proposal might “appear -to 
accord particular districts too much 
or too little delay," and said that 
it was Tsehsittve to tee charge that 
[the proposed deadline] will 
crtBce the rights of same school 
children far the remainder of this 
school year” " 

“But in our view it represents a 
surer path to a prompt end of the 
problem,” 'the administration went 
on. “If, as we now represent . 
the remaining, uncommitted dual 
yihftfti systems can be required to 
complete ... desegregation . - . by 
September, 1970, it wffl.be tragically 
late, but a difficult and substantial 
n ^ w w pTftfommt will have been 
wan-” - 


Task Force Forms 
JACKSON, MiSR, Jhn. 1 (STD. 
A federal task force is forming 
here in preparation for tee open- 
ing Monday of mare than 200 
public schools that have been or- 
dered to completely integrate their 
classrooms. .' 

The lawyers, marshals and agents 
of the FBI “wffl help insure a 
smooth transition" in the previously 
segregated systems, a spo ke s m an 
for the Department of Justice said 
yesterday. " - ' 

Frank it Dunhahgh, a deputy 
assistant attorney general who will 
arrive tomorrow to direct their 
work, also ^ raid to Was hin gton that 
he was convinced “the boards are 
steps to reassign' students 
and teachers” in full - jm pT iaase 
with the Supreme Court's recent 
demand for an immediate end to 
dual systems .- to 30 M i ss i ss ippi 
school districts. 

“It looks as though they win all 
open on a desegregated basis," Mr. 
Dunbeugii said- after a conference 
yesterday with Attorney G en e ra l 
John- N. Mitchell. 

However, his optimism contrasted 
sharply with the * predictions a f 
local officials that many of the 
schools would have only Negro 
students when the Christmas vaca- 
tion ends and the second semester 
begins next week. 

Man Bites Man 

TEL AVIV, Jftn. i [Reuters].— 
Two men bit each other to a fight 
over a dog here yesterday. Abraham 
Atun, 3JL was fined for biting the 
ear of Audrey Kaplan, 38, who 
was also ordered to pay a Use for 
gfnirtng his teeth into Mr. Atom's 
cheek, a court was tdd they quaiv 
reled after Mr. Atom kicked Mr. 
Kaplan's Alsatian dog. 


r.f" 


Mr St Lindsay Regrets Her Husband, 
Seconded Nomination of Agruziv 

'- SEW YORK, Jan. I CAP) .-The wife of Mayor John V. Lind- 
say ays that in 1968 she wasn’t happy about her husbands second- 
tofS-fte nwn^tton of Spiro T. Agnew .for. Vice-President and 
thai-to J retrospect it looks, even worse. ■ ■ ... . 

M gry Lindsay sharply criticized the Vice-Presdent y^ter day f or 
remarks last fall about those who partfclpat^ to 

- deraostratipns. She caned bis stand “a very; onesided, narrow, 

- view.* 

Mr. Lindsay* stand against the war. tee ^ei^has brou^t 
-* him tetters of xunpart from all over the country, "todudtog the 
South." Mr. LinSy actively supported the Vietnam MJwatorfunL 
lu an interview on NBC's “Today" show. Mis. Lindsay said 
that -to hi- perfectly honest with you," tee wasn't happy about 
the Xindsay >c0ndli«. speote at tee 1868 Republican Crovrobro 
in Miami B&te but site understood the desire to have a Mbcral 
Eastern' mayor/ unity -tee, party by seconding Mr. Agnews 
nomiimtion.- > 

An altcmai 

peting htnneir 

not want to." . . 

“In htodslght.Vtee added, “I don’t know that I think that 
it was, pethtyxi ttV most happy oecaston, but then again, you 
know, people: do o tA. There te tee old saying, politics 

makes strange - bedf eJowa* . * - they eure uudre a lot .of strange 
, one^ to my bodk.*^- 


tee said, mlgU; have been Mr. Lindsay cam- 
the tee really and truly did 



nutted Frees. IatenutttonsL 

CANYON CUMBER — As the Toronto traffic crawls 
along 473 feet betow him, a window cleaner grabs for 
the roof ledge of the Simpson Tower and' for safety Be 
and another man- were hauled up to the top when their 
Window ciM-m-ng - cradle jammed under a roof overhang: 


Humphrey Admits to Changes 
In His Outlook Since Election 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 1 (WP).— 
Bight hours before the old year 
died. Hubert H. Humphrey sat 
down before two reporters and a 
tape recorder. . . 

*T was running dry. Pm sure 
was,” he said of the old- Humphrey, 
the spent man who lost his quest 
tor the presidency. “I knew I need- 
ed new Ideas." 

“That’s why Tm not sure what 
I want to do in 1970, whether I 
want to run- for the Senate to 
Minnesota. 1 no ■innggr tod tile 
compulsion, to defertd or advocate, 
im enjoying life more .and Fm 
learning a great deal.” 

'As' the kids say,” an interviewer 
interjected, “you've become dls- 

psj-^ihliidvpfmtte ed. 1 * 

Seen as a Teacher 
"Yes,” Mr. Humphrey replied. 
"That's right- At first when my 
students at Minnesota saw me, they 
thought of me strictly to toms 
of government policy. Now they 
see me os a teacher,” 

The conversation took place in 
the Washington office of Ency- 
clopedia Britannica’s educational 
corporatio n, a firm owned by bis 
old friend William Benton of Con- 
necticut. 

The interlude of personal mus- 
ing went on: 

"Maybe one of the best things 
that could have happened to me 
was to get out of public life for 
awhile. When you're deeply in- 
volved in public life, you have same 
blinders on. 

Tm not wearing than how. rm 
not so defensive. I feel more Hke 
a pioneer. Tm much more wffltog 
to talk, about things to an. open- 
minded way.” 

At the outset of .the interview 
the fanner Vice-President, reading 
from a typed, memorandum, defin- 
ed the great Issues faring the na- 
tion to the 1970a— overpopulation, 
pollution, violence, drugs, medical 
care, fafi^ wnn and arms con- 
trol. 

Youth Endorsed 

He warmly endorsed the “younger 
generation,” despite tee hecklin 
he todk from it during the 
Democratic convention in Chicago 
to 1968. “They're a constructive 
” he “I five with them 
five days a week and I don't speak 
to many groups that aren't young. 

The old Humphrey rhetoric 
warmed to medium temperature 
when he spoke of the Nixon ad- 

yninl t tLrA'tj^n. 

“President Nixon and his ad- 
ministration ■ are . competent to 
defusing opposition. He’S gotten 
us to lower our .voices. But what’s 
wrong with America is not its noise. 
It’s what is going oh inside It. 

They know how to fight for the 
ABM and lor Judge [dement] 
Haynsworth, but they don’t know 
how to fight fear the cities. In the 
cities, they’re fighting the fire 
with a pop gun and fueling i t wit h 
gasoline,” Mr. Humphrey observed 
with growing gusto. 

“They're very good at passi ng 
out mecurochrome, methylate and 
bandages.” 

If the tenor of Mr. Humphrey’s 
year-end discourse is any guide, 
the 'wtem tegfflp in Democratic 
oratory during the 1970 congres- 
sional riwtirtns will be inflation 
and interest rates. "To raise the 
prime InterMt rate to eight 
a percent is to do violence to 
the consumer,” he protested. 

But Vietnam, the corrosive issue 
on which President Lyndon B. 
Johnson and— -some would argue 
—Mr. Humphrey fell to 1968. does 
not loom large cm the agenda. 

“I basically suppprt President 
Nixon’S policy,” Mr. Humphrey 
said of Vietnam. *T believe that we 


By Laurence Stem 

will have most of our combat forces 
oat before tee end of 1970. And 
I believe we will be able to take 
out most of the non-combat farces 
to that period.” 

Finally Mr. Humphrey jumped 
up. TH have to say goodbye to you 
gentlemen.” He had given no clue 
as to. whether he would ran for 
the Senate next year. 


Lindsay Sworn In 
NEW YORK, Jan. 1 CAP).— 
John V. Lindsay was swam in 
yesterday to his second four-year 
term as mayor of New York City. 


Floods Hit 
Appalachia; 
Nine Drowned 

Los Angeles Freeway 
Blocked by Mudslide 

NEW YORK, Jan. 1 CUPD. — 
Thousands of Americans spent 
New Year’s 'Day in temporary 
shelters as Hoods struck the Ap- 
palachians. in California, crews 


were trying to reopen the Golden 
State Freeway— blocked by a mud- 
slide— for Rose Bowl traffic. 

At least nine persons drowned 
to the central and southern Ap- 
palachians as streams were swel- 
led by melting snow and storms 
Kentucky had four deaths, Ten- 
nessee three and West Virginia 
two. 

National Gu&rdanen were sum- 
moned to active duty or placed on 
alert to- aid victims. Officials in 
Hft-riftn, Ky., where more than 300 
persons fled, rising waters, called 
the flooding “every hit as bad as 
1963,” when tee area sustained 
TnTTiifTnB of dollars to property 


damage. 

A blizzard swept the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, marooning holi- 
day travelers, stalling all but emer- 
gency traffic and cutting visibility 
to less than 100 feet. Forty inches 
of snow fell to the town, of Lead. 

In Los Angeles, tons of mud, 
rocks and trees were dumped on 
the Golden State Freeway near its 
intersection with the Pasadena 
Freeway. A' pumping station was 
covered, by 40 feet of mud and all 
eight lanes of tee roadway were 
dosed. 

Intermittent li g h t- snow was re- 
ported to 2A Northern states. A 
heavy-snow warning was to effect 
for southeast Montana «nri travel 
warnings were posted far central 
and fimt-ww . . mfontom^ eastern 
Wyoming and western Nebraska. 

Temperatures were below nor- 
mal over nearly all the nation. 


35 Die in Ceylon Floods 

COLOMBO, Jan. 1 (Reuters).— 
Torrential fiends in several parts of 
Ceylon have left at least 26 persons 
dead, one •n-riTHnn -hnrp-iptpqy an d 
several thnnnanri victims mar ooned 
on high ground, according to of- 
ficial figures announced today. 

TH g b winds mpne/vm wdhn 

which caused the disaster showed 
no signs of easing as the new year 
began. Weather forecasters predic- 
ted more rain in badly hit areas. 

The floods have disrupted train, 
bus and telecommunication services 
and destroyed food crops. 


British Envoy’s Acid Verdicts 
OnU.S. Figuresin 1939 Bared 


By Alvin Shuster 


LONDON. Jan. 1 (NYT'Ij— A rid 
assessments of American person- 
alities by the British Ambassador to 
Washington just before tee out- 
break of war in 1939-were disclosed 
yesterday to hitherto secret Foreign 
Office documents. 

In a detailed report the ambas- 
sador, the late Sir Ranald Isndsay, 
surveyed the Americans, many of 
whom are still alive, and weighed 
their social graces, political s kffl s. 
Intellectual capacities, backgrounds 
and even their wives. Stripped of 
diplomatic niceties, the report com- 
bined a chid recitation of biograph- 
ical fact with touches of wit, snob- 
bery and cruelty. 

Few of tee Americans included, 
from President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt down, escaped some unflatter- 
ing .characterisation to what was 
called a ‘revised record, of leading 
personalities to the United States.” 
Dated Aug. 4, 1939, it dealt not 
only with the President and mem- 
bers of tee pre-war cabinet hut 
also with newspaper publishers, 
Supreme Court justices. New York 
City politicians, busi n e ss men sod 
others. 

President Roosevelt was described 

i a “baffling Character” who 
seemed to "have tee strength of an 
of g-nrj irresistible personal charm, 
ret, Sir Ranald said, bis judgment 
of men is "open to question and 
most of his intimate advisers ap- 
pear to be men of second-rate 
ability.” 

"This disadvantage is accentuated 
by two other qualities to his char- 
acter,” he “In the first 

place, he appears to be ex trem ely 
obstinate to dislike opposition 


which Tnnvpg htm prefer men who 
will . ‘go along* with him and in 
the second place his intellectual 
powers are really only moderate 
and his knowledge of certain sub- 
jects. particularly finance and eco- 
nomics, is superficial." 

Vice-President John Nance 
Gamer, who “had little or no 
education and began life as a 
cowpxmCher,” was described as a 
man who rarely opened his mouth 
and "deliberately flouts social and 
sartorial conv en tions." 

emy Morgen thau, who was 
secretary of the treasury, was 
summed up to these terms: 
'Although he is extremely friend- 
ly to us in every way, and of course 
especially hostile to. Germany, he 
is by nature so unsure of himself 


as to become rather suspicious and 
rather too mercurial, in tempera- 
ment to keep his head In diffi- 
culties.” 

Judgment on Berlie 
Adolph A. Berie, who was tee 
assistant secretary of state, earned 
praise for being “100 percent intel- 
lectual,” but thte was immediately 
qualified by tee remark that he 
"is specialist in too many sub- 
jects to be quite convincing, to any 
of them.” Mr, Berie, the report 
<tdd, “was been to 1895 and had 
an academic career at Harvard of 
such distinction that he has never 
quite rec ov ered from it” 

Tlx: report, sent to Discount 
TTw-OTfrr, thw Britain's Foreign 
Secretary, is the kind of assessment 
stifl. being made by tee embassies 
of most major powers. 

Sir Ronald, who left for a new 


assignment later to August, 1939, 
served to Washington for min (i years 
and married an American. When 
he died to 1946 The Times of 
London called him a "typical ex- 
ample of the diplomat of the old 
school.” 


Role of French 
LONDON, Jan. 1 CUPD.— Other 
documents made public indicated 
teat tiif ffiwfrr question to P 1 ^ 
British on Sept. 2, 1939, was how 
to declare war to the proper man- 
ner and thajl : thp ma in cause Of 
delay was tee French. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, perma- 
nent under secretary at tee Ftaratgn 
Office, noted to his diary that by 
evening of the day the Germans 
crossed tee Polish frontier, "we 
had instructed [British Ambassador 
Sir Nevile] Henderson to present 
a warning to the German govern- 
ment, cahtog on them to with- 
draw.” The diary said: 

"Trouble is tee French. We cant 
simply wait longer for German 
reply. But French don’t want to 
prerent ultimatum tin noon to- 
morrow, with 48 ’hours time limit” 
On Aug. 25, Hitler had told. Sir 
Nevile he was prepared to "guar- 
antee tee continued existence of 
the British Empire,’* 

Four days later, Sir Nevile who 
had been one of the staunchest 
supporters of Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain’s appeasement policy, 
cabled London teat he a shout- 
ing match with Hitler. 

T left Herr Hitler to no doubt 
of my disappointment,” he said. 
“Rightly or wrongly I felt teat I 
must play Herr Hitler at his own 
’game.” 

Prosit 

BONN, Jan. 1 (Reuters) .—West 
Gomans drank a record 3A4 mil- 
lion gallons of beer to 1089, accord* 
Log to figures published here. This 
represents 78.7 pints per bead, and 
is a record far West Germany. 



Associated Press, 

LIGHT CONFIGURATION — Six Pan American Airways 
stewardesses grace the giant cowling of a jumbo jet 
engine to show that they’re really in the big time now. 
Pan Am has recently taken delivery of the Boeing-747, 
which can carry 362 passengers and 14 stewardesses. 


Politics, Management Attract 
1st Generation of Astronauts 


By John Noble Wilfotd 


NEW YORK, Jan. X (NYT). — 
When John H. Glenn announced 
his candidacy for the Ohio Senate 
seat recently, it highlighted a fact 
of life for the older generation of 
United States astronauts: most of 
than are doing a little of every- 
thing except flying in space. 

Two astronauts came hack to 
earth to be White House advisers. 
One is a newly appointed assistant 
secretary of state. Another Is a 
corporation president and sometime 
television personality. Two have 
fafrm management jobs at tee 
Manned Spacecraft Center in Hous- 
ton. And a few, like Mr. Glenn, 
are contemplating political careers 
in their home states. 

Those leaving are tee pilots se- 
lected for the astronaut corps in 
1959 w-ttfi the early 1980s. Now 
p ushing 40, car past it, they are 
bowing out of active flight duty 
because of age. the press of young- 
er men wanting a chance to fly. 
attractive job offers and a desire 
to try something different. 

Psychological Exhaustion 

“One does get exhausted being 
an astronaut,” Walter M. Schirra 
jn, .roe of. the. original seven astro- 
nauts, said lii 'if telephone inter- 
view from his new office in Denver. 
“It's not physical exhaustion, it’s 
psychological." 

Mr. Schirra was 45 years did 
when he made his last flight, in 
October, 1968, as commander of 
Apollo-7. He is a veteran also of 
Mercury an d Gemini missions and 
took an active role to overseeing 
tee rebuilding of the Apollo 
spacecraft after the launching-pad 
fire that killed three astronauts to 
January, 1967. 

“My Apollo flight was the first 
since tee accident," Mr. Schirra 
continued, “it bad to be a success, 
or else the whole program might 
have folded. That’s a very large 
load to cany. Then when it was 
over, I got to the point of asking 
myself— where do I go from here?” 

Each of the six Apollo comman- 
ders thus far has answered the 
question to a somewhat different 
way. 

‘Nothing Worse* 

although Mr. Schirra could have 
stayed to the National Aeronautics 
Ann space Administration tn some 
management position, tee out- 
spoken pilot said that was not for 
him “There’s nothing worse than 
a half -astronaut he said with a 
chuckle. 

Mr. Schirra, therefore, retired 
from tee Navy and resigned, from 
NASA to accept an offer to be 
president of Regency investors, 
Inc., a Denver-based firm teat 
is es aircraft, oil field equip- 
ment and factory machinery. He 
also signed up to do some tele- 
vision commercials and- to be a 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
commentator during manned space 
missions. 

Although such new pursuits 
sometimes invite the criticism 
that tee astronauts are trading on 
their gnvernmeut-financed fame 


Gallup Poll 

Mrs. Eisenhower Heads list 
Of Women Admired by l J.S. 

By George Gallup 

Director, American iMilute of PvbUa Opinion 


PRINCETON, NJ-, Jan. L— Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, wife of the 
late President, heads the 1669 list 
of women Americans admire moat. 

She is followed closely to the 
voting by Prime Minister^ Indira 
Gandhi of India, Mrs. Richard ML 
Nixon, Prime Minister Golds Merr 
of Israel and Mrs. Aristotle Onas- 
sis. 

Mrs. Elsenhower's selection rep- 
resents the first time she has wan 
first place. During the period 
when her husband was in office, 
1953-61, Mrs. Ssenhower always 
appeared npar the top of the list, 
but Eleanor Roosevelt carried away 
top honors. 

in fifth place on this year’s list 
is Mrs. Aristotle Onassls (Jacque- 
line Kennedy). Mrs. Ona&eis was 
to seventh place last year, attar 


having been number one on every 
list during the six-year period 

2963-67. 

Next to the voting are: Mbs. 
Joseph P. Kennedy in sixth place 
and Mrs. Robert F. Kennedy in 
seventh. Last year Mis. Robert 
Kennedy and Mrs. Joseph Ken- 
nedy were number one and two an 
the list, respectively. 

Rounding out the top ten this 
year are Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Queen Elizabeth H and Sen. Mar- 
garet Chase Smite, R, Maine, The 
last two have been regulars on the 
Gallup Poll’s annual “most admir- 
ed” lists, which go back 22 years. 

To determine the list of most 
admired women to 1969, 1,511 adults 
of bote sexes were interviewed to 
a survey carried out to late 
November. 


for personal gain, they point to 
the Presidents who write best- 
sailing memoirs thi» generals 
who retire to high-paying industry 
jobs. 

Politics for Borman 

Air Force CoL Frank Borman, 
who commanded Apollo-8 on man’s 
first circumnavigation of the moon, 
is reported to be interested to run- 
ning for a House of Representa- 
tives seat from Arizona, probably 
to 1972. His friends in Houston 
note that Col. Borman rarely 
misses a chance to speak at a 
Rotary Club to Arizona, where he 
lived as a boy. 

Starting this month. Col. Bor- 
man, a Republican with out- 
spoken conservative views, re- 
portedly will move into an office 
in Washington next door to the 
White House, serving as one of the 
President's key personal advisers. 

One member of Col. Borman's 
Apollo-8 crew, William a. Anders, 
has already gone to Washington, 
as executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space 
Council, a White wnwap advisory 
body on space and aviation mat- 
ters. *T didn’t want to wait until 
Apollo-31 to get a chance for a 
moon landing,” Mr. Anders said 
recently. 

Touring With Agnew 

Col. ' Thomas P. Stafford, the 
Apollo-10 commander, has been 
approached by representatives of 
both the Republican and Democra- 
tic parties to Oklahoma, his home 
state, about the possibility of a 
political future. Currently ac- 
companying Vice-Presideht Spiro 
T. Agnew on Ids Aslan trip, CoL 
Stafford says he Is “basically mid- 
dle-of-the-road, a little con- 
servative.” 

For the time being, CoL Staf- 
ford has been assigned a man- 
agerial position as head of the 
astronaut office at Houston. He 
said that, like many of the more 
prominent astronauts, he often 
gets lucrative job offers from in- 
dustry and just recently turned 
down two offers “with salaries high 
in the five figures and a piece of 
the action.” 

Another astronaut who Twa mov- 
ed into a NASA management job 
Col. James A. McDtvitt, the 
Apollo-9 commander, who holds 
the exacting job of Apollo space- 
craft manager. 

As for Nell A. Armstrong, the 
Apollo-ll commander who made 
man’s first footprints on the moon, 
his plans for the future are said 
to be Hi-defined. It is doubted 
teat he will ever fly again to space. 

Aldrin to Advise 

COL Edwin E. Aldrin jr H who 
accompanied Mr. Armstrong on his 
moon walk, is expected to become 
an adviser on long-range mission 
planning. And Michael Collins, tee 
third member of the crew, left the 
corps earlier this month to be- 
came assistant secretary of state 
for public affairs. 

An exception to the exodus trend 
is Navy Capt. Alan B. Shepard jri, 
the first astronaut to make a 
suborbital test flight, to May, 1961. 
Capt. Shepard, 46, has come out 
of medically enforced retirement 
to command tee Apollo-14 crew to 
a moon-lazzdtog flight scheduled 
for next summer. 

The only other member of the 
original seven on active duty is Air 
Force CoL L. Gordon Copper, but 
he is not expected to get a mis- 
sion assignment for several yearn. 

Of tee Apollo commanders thus 
far, only Navy Capt. Charles Con- 
rad jr„ the command pilot of 
Apollo- 12, says to no -uncertain 
terms that he will fly to space 

ogsin, 

Tm still a professional aviator,” 
Capt. Conrad, 39, said after his 
mission. “I’m headed for the 
[front of tee line for another 
flight.” 


Navy Tradition Breached 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 1 CUED.— 
In the Navy tradition the of 
states were reserved for battleships. 
No longer. The Navy has disclosed 
that a new 10,000-ton nuclear- 
powered guided missile frigate will 
he named tee UBJ5. California. 
There are no battleships to active 
service now, although four are in 
Inottinlbi 


Chromosome 

May Be Sex 
Offense 


Rate of Abnormality 
HigTi Among Inmates 

By Walter Sullivan 

BOSTON, Jan. 1 CN YTy .— A 
study of inmates in an institution 
for “dangerous" sexual offenders 
has indicated that any abnormality 
of the sex chromosomes may pre- 
dispose a person for such offenses. 

This finding led tee researcher. 
Dr. iAwre&ce Razavi of Stanford 
University Medical School to Cali- 
fornia, to propose that the current 
pro pbnHis on double male chromo- 
somes— tee so-called “Y-Y aggres- 
sive criminality syndrome*—' was 
misplaced. 

Dr. Razavi spoke at a symposium 
Tuesday on causes of aggression. 
In a study of sex-determtoing 
chromosomes from the blood and 
non-; of 83 men at the Bridge- 
water Treatment Center for 
Sexual Offenders in Massachusetts, 
Dr. Razavi found the abnormality 
rate 35 times higher than in the 
general population. 

Blueprint of the Body 

The rfi titty, are bundles 

of genetic material that appear 
during cell division. Together, they 
contain a blueprint of the entire 
body. Normally, a human cell has 
23 pairs of chromosomes — one set 
derived from each parent. 

In the female, the sex-determin- 
ing pair are bote of one type— the 
X Chromosome. The male carries 
one X and one larger version, 
termed the Y chromosome. 

However, Dr. Razavi pointed oat, 
an individual may have to some 
cells as many as five K chromo- 
somes or as many as three Y chro- 
mosomes. Or he may have one X 
and no Y at all. 

In recent years, attention has 
focused on evidence that men with 
two Y chromosomes. Instead of 
one. axe more apt to behave in an 
anti-social manner. 

Some Claim Insanity 

This has figured in several court 
tncM where defendants claimed 
Insanity because of this cond'tion. 
However, Dr. Razavi said that nose 
of the sex chromosome abnormal- 
ities could be used for specific 
diagnosis. 

In some individuals, he said. It 
appears that only the blood cells 
are abnormal— not those of the 
brain or sex gfondK- This could be 
because the blood-forming cells 
were damaged in some way. but not 
other cells. Such a person would 
not behave abnormally. Dr. Razavi 
said. 

In other individuals the damage 
was congenital or occurred to in- 
fantile cells that later differentiat- 
ed to form brain and blood cells. 
Such a person might be abnormal 
in behavior. 

Dr. Razavi found that a number 
of the 83 men studied had hand- 
prints with some feminine features, 
indicating that chromosal aberra- 
tion had affected more than their 
blood, to others this was not the 
case. Hence Dr. Razavi suggested 
that handprints coaid be used to 
identify those requiring special at- 
tention. 


Bribed Inspectors 
Charged in Suit 
By F-22I Builder 

ST. LOUIS, Jan. 1 (AP).— Gen- 
eral Dynamics Carp, has filed a 
53-million lawsuit against a St 
r^niiw businessman whom it ac- 
cuses of "fraudulently corrupting-” 
two aircraft parts inspectors to 
conceal defective parts made under 
subcontract for the swing-wing 
F-lll fighter plane. 

Named in the suit, filed in UJ5. 
District Court, are Harry C. Bass 
Jr. and the Selb Uflnufa H . ii rto g 

Co„ of which he is president. 

The parts axe components of the 
wing box; which contains pivots 
far the movable wings of the Air 
Force fighter. 

The F-lll program has been 
plagued with technical difficulties 
end unanticipated costs for about 
two years. Some of the troubles 
had been linked to tee wing box, 
but a legal spokesman for Gen- 
eral Dynamics said the planned 
replacement of tee wing box with 
one of greater durability had. no 
connection with the parts manu- 
factured by Selb. 

The petition of tee Texas air- 
craft builder, filed Nov. 14, al- 
leges that its inspectors were given 
gratuities totaling $3,902 by Mr. 
Bass and other employees of Selb 
between March and August of 

1968 to influence inspectors Into 

accepting defectively welded parts. 
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Hail and Farewell 


Xt la hard to believe that popular prophets 
at the close of 1959 were hailing this now 
faded decade as the "Golden Sixties.” The 
label no doubt was another of those tri- 
umphs of hope over experience without which 
the human race might find It hard to keep 
going, but It had a certain plausibility, too. 

Looking back, one can see why the expec- 
tations of the country rose with the passing 
of the Fifties, Bom in the frustrating 
Korean war, that decade saw America ex- 
plode the first hydrogen bomb and Russia 
quickly equal the feat* to give the world Its 
first sense of possibly imminent and total 
destruction. It saw Stalin’s Byzantine death, 
hopefully followed by the beginnings of 
Soviet enlightenment, and then, cruelly, by 
the crushing of thp Polish and Hungarian 
rebellions. It saw the face of hate In Little 
Rock. And, worst of all. it saw the blight 
of McCartbylsm — for a time the willingness 
of a free people to acquiesce In the loss of 
their freedom. 

In prospect the Sixties were bound to look 
good. If they have not turned out to be 
quite what the prophets expected, the 
decade has nevertheless been a great as well 
as an awful period. Over it all the Vietnam 
war has hung like a baneful smog, conceal- 
ing the good, emph asizing the bad and 
somehow distorting both. No one can look 
back without a shudder on a decade that 
has seen 40,000 Americans killed in a cause 
that, valid or not In its origins, can now 
scarcely even be discerned. But the very 
war Itself has unloosed a torrent of self- 
criticism which, if it can be controlled and 
channeled, may yet be the saving of ns aH 

* * * 

The Sixties have been, for the United 
States, above all a decade of self-examina- 
tion. Prodded, mostly by their youth, 
Americans have had to look hard and criti- 
cally at their mores, their manners and their 
political institutions. It Is almost Incredible 
that, for an their awe and wander at man's 
personal exploration of the moon, they re- 
garded that feat almost as a stunning and 
welcome irrelevance, a glorious interruption 
in their forced preoccupation with the 
strident claims of the poor, the black, and 
the young. For all the marvel of it, a fairly 
common observation was that the billions 
of dollars might better have been spent on 
rebuilding the cities, eliminating poverty, 
end stopping the deterioration of the en- 
vironment. 

Never In history has man taken so honest 
is look at the damage he has done to the 
natural world around him. "With due regard 
(tor the conservation efforts of the two 
presidential Roosevelts, it Is fair to say that 


not until the Sixties did America move ap- 
preciably toward the conviction that man’s 
future on tfok? planet Is threatened as much 
by the gradual poisoning of its air, water 
and soil as it Is by war. Before the mid- 
Sixtles, ecology was a word for pedants or 
prophets. 

The realization of what must be done 
before the world Is' safe from man's age-old 
bent for heedlessly destroying everything 
around hi™ Is staggering. Besides cleaning 
up its waters and purifying its air, the coun- 
try will have to devise safe ways to dispose 
of a constantly renewing mountain of solid 
waste. Wildlife and wilderness, on which 
the ecology In part depends, wHl have to 
be restored. New towns and great public 
transit lines will have to be completed if we 
are to break up vast and Intolerable subur- 
ban sprawls and make urban life once more 
endurable. 

* * 

Equally hard for white Americans to bear 
Is the enforced awareness that what they 
thought was adequate progress toward racial 
justice has been neither adequate nor tol- 
erable— and that much more will be required 
of them If the country Is not to move per- 
haps fatally toward what the Kemer Com- 
mission described as "two societies, one black; 
one white— separate and unequal.” 

It is these strains, environmental and 
racial, that will have to be eased In the 
Seventies, just as the cold war of the fifties 
was, to some degree, eased in the decade 
just passed. As for the prospects of suc- 
cess, pessimists axe to be found on every 
hand, and their dark views are all too easy 
to adopt. Besides contemplating the pain- 
ful pressures of environment and race, the 
country goes Into the new year struggling 
against inflation, fighting a wretched and 
unpopular war, and with a somewhat seedy 
morale. 'Vietnam, the murder of three na- 
tional leaders, political ugliness, riots and 
arson — all these have scarred the national 
spirit. 

Nevertheless, of all the “Isms” in the world 



Nixon’s First Year 


of human affairs, pessimism undiluted by TPASHINGTON— This is bound to 

to It Is ** ** a time reflection, for 


hope is the least useful— and next 
optimism untempered by caution. For fore- 
casting purposes neither stance is in the 
least reliable. To George Orwell, looking 
back, the decade of the Thirties, bom In the 
euphoric certainty of a quick return to 
“normalcy," was “a scenic railway ending In 
a torture-chamber." The Sixties, launched 
in effect with the high Inaugural hopes of 
John F. Kennedy, have gone almost, but not 
quite, as sour. May the Seventies, entered 
solemnly and with trepidation, confound 
the prophets as thoroughly. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Delusive Tax Cut 


President Nixon has bowed to the polit- 
ical realities by signing the tax MU. but 
the millions who congratulate themselves on 
the prospect of tax saving in the 1970s are 
likely to find themselves paying a heavy 
price in the depreciated buying power of 
their dollars. 

Inflation Is already cutting six cents a 
year out of the value of the dollar, and the 
administration's own anti-inflation program 
has proved more effective in slowing down 
the economy than it has in arresting the 
rise in retail or wholesale prices. The new 
tax law. heightens the danger that the new 
year will see the worst of all national eco- 
nomic conditions, a combination of recession 
and continued steep inflation. 

Given that prospect, the part of the tax 
bill that comes closest to equity— although 
Congress had no business making It a hos- 
tage in the tax measure— is the 15 percent 


increase in Social Security, a figure match- 
ing the actual erosion in the dollar since 
the last Increase two years ago, and to have 
added an automatic escalator of the kind 
recommended by the President as a cushion 
against future Inflation. . But the congres- 
sional prodigality on tax cuts, plus the in- 
effectiveness of the Nixon antl-lnflatlon 
measures, make it certain that 15 percent 
will prove no bonanza for the elderly. 

We applaud unreservedly the President’s 
decision to sign the mine safety bill. It Is 
true that the compensation program It 
establishes for victims of “black lung” dis- 
ease ought to be a charge on the coal in- 
dustry, but the use of federal funds as a 
transitional device Is perfectly appropriate 
in a situation spawned by decades of social 
neglect. The rest of the law is a monumen- 
tal achievement In Industrial safety and 
health legislation. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


President Nixon. He has almost 
completed Ids first year in the 
White House. He will be 57 years 
old on Jan. 9,' and he undoubtedly 
has mare support at home and 
abroad now than he had when he 
took the oath of office. This is 
something to think about. 

At this same .point, a year after 
the 1964 election. President John- 
son now tells us that he was 
counting the days until he could 
retire to private Hfe, but whether 
we believe him or not, it is a 
fairly good guess that Nixon, 
though he wfll be just past 60 at 
the end of his first term, is not 
likely to be spending much time 
at San Clemente these next few 
days thinking about his farewell 
speech. 

His situation and temperament 
are quite different from John- 
son’s. He has a better Chance of 
winding up the war by the end 
of Ms first term than Johnson 
had. His political outlook is much 
better, for the Democratic party 
organization is now chaotic and 
leaderless. He is in good health, 
and not subject to the fits- of 
euphoria and de pr ession which 
c onfus ed Johnson, and the ac- 
cident of time may very wen be 
on big 

Presidents have a way of think- 
ing about their place in history 
shortly after they get into the 
White House and Nixon is not 
likely to be an exception to this 
rule. For the 200th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence 
will be celebrated in 1976, in the 
last year of what would be Ms 
second term, if be runs and wins, 
and this event is bound to be an 
inftpfwringiy powerful and unify- 
ing influence in .the hands of. 


By James Reston 

whatever President is in the White 
House from 1973 to 1976. 

The plans for the bicentennial 
are now centered on the White 
House. Long before the 1972 
presidential election, a vest organ- 
ization wfll be put in motion In 
every state, city and county to 
achieve specific goals by July of 
1976. The theme Is already clear: 
whatever our differences, social, 
economic or political, let’s plan 
and- wort In these next few years 
to make some visible progress 
where we live toward the ideals 
of the American. Revolution. 

It may seen strange, with all 
the other problems before the 
President right now, but the news 
from the White House is that 
Nixon is already very interested 
in the bicentennial plans. Here 
politics and history come "together. 
Maybe a new "spirit of ”76” may 
overcome, or at least moderate, all 
Ms present problems. 

Part Reformer 

Anyway, at the end of Ms first 
year, the President must know 
that he has dealt more effectively 
with the politics of Ms problems 
than he has dealt with the prob- 
lems themselves. He has dealt 
with the opponents of the war, 
but not with the war. He has 
dealt with the Democratic party, 
but not with the young intellec- 
tuals, the poor anrt the blacks. 

This is the interesting thing 
about Nixon at the end of Ms first 
year in the White House. He is 
part reformer and part conserva- 
tive. Half of him wants to change 
the status quo and half wants to 
defend it. He knows that an ef- 
fective politician cannot go against 
the majority of the American 
people, who will be under 25 while 
he is still in the White House, and 


against the young blacks in- 
tellectuals, but he Is still leading 
the counter - revolution against 

them 

Confronted by these problems, he 
is playing far time, appearing Ms 
supporters and his opponents, of- 
fering peace in Vietnam and 
threatening mare war, condem- 
ning the Russians and the Chinese 
but negotiating with them and of- 
fering them rnncP«.^flw Sj arguing 
with the young, the press, but 
calling them up on the side, and 
appealing for compromise. 

Still, after his first year in the 
White House, he must know ’ when 
he reflects at San Clemente that 
more people admire his tactics 
than Ms policies, and that he is 
doing better in the polls than In 
the cities. His problems are with 
the war. the poor, the blocks, and 
the ghettos, and he is in trouble 
with all of them. 

The Nixon paradox is that he 
not only knows this, and sincerely 
wants to heap, but is trapped by 
Ms past. He thinks of himself as 
a reformer, but is regarded by Ms 
party as a symbol of the status 
quo. He would like to go along 
with the young moderate critics 
of the past, but has come to the 
end of Ms first year in the White 
House as a successful opponent of 
the youthful rebellion. 

This wfll give Mm something to 
think about during Ms vacation 
and his 57th birthday party in 
San Clemente, and the chances are 
that he win take refuge in time— 
in playing the political game for 
another term, and getting a chance 
to stay in office for another four 
years, when the war in Vietnam 
may be over and the 200th an- 
niversary of the Declaration of in- 
dependence may produce a new 
spirit of unity among the people. 


Pi uses and Minuses 

Nixon's Silent People 


Bv David S. Broder 


C AMBRIDGE. Mass.— Car!) 1 this 
spring, when he was finish- 
ing the 2968 edition of "The Making 
of the President,” author Theodore 
H. White reflected an one of the 
many paradoxes that marked that 
election year. “Never.” he said, 
“have its [America's] leading 
cultural media, its university think- 
ers, its influence makers been more 
Intrigued by experiment and 
change: but in no election have 
the mute masses more completely 
separated themselves from such 
leadership and thinking.” 

“Mr. Nixon's problem,” White 
said of the new President, -is to 
interpret what the silent people 
think, and govern the country 
against the grain of what its more 
important thinkers think. 1 ’ 

If one accepts that premise, at 
least for the sake of argument, 
then it is clear that Mr. Nixon 
has achieved a considerable suc- 
cess in his first year In office. 

He has shown, at least so for, 
that the country can be governed 
— that the authority of the state 
can be used to achieve some of 
the goals of this society, that Amer- 
ica need not be tossed helpless on 
the tide of events. After the 
frenzy and violence that scarred 
this nation tram the early 1960s 
to the end of 1968, even a partial 
recovery of that vital sense of self- 
control and mastery of affairs is 
no small achievement. 

The previous administration lost 
the confidence of the country be- 
cause it appeared unable to check 
three destructive farces. The Viet- 
nam war lobked endless and end- 
lessly mare costly in lives and 
dollars. Civil disorder in this 
country seemed to grow steadily 
more commonplace and more vio- 
lent; and inflation more constant 
and more severe. Taken together, 
the disruptive forces of the war, 
violence and Inflation, all appa- 
rently uncontrolled, seriously under- 
mined the self-confidence of this 
country and its people. 

Because the members of the 
disturbed majority divided their 
votes in 1968 between Mr. Nixon 
and a right-wing demagogue, 
George Wallace, yielding the new 
President only a minuscule margin 
of victory and leaving the national 
government divided, Ms prospects 
for demonstrating the capacity to 
govern in Ms first year did not 
appear to be bright. 

Mr. Nixon has failed, so far, to 
control the forces of Inflation which 
are seriously jeopardizing the 
growth, and stability of the econ- 
omy, If that failure continues 
into Ms second year In office, it 
seems certain to cost him and Ms 
party heavily in the midterm elec- 
tions. 

Cooling of Tempers 

But on the other two fronts, he 
has made .significant progress. 
Despite My Lai and the ugly spec- 
tacles of the Chicago “conspiracy" 
trial and the Black Panther shoot- 


a year ago that the national 
energies can be summoned to deal 
with the problems of arms control 
and International security, of the 
domestic environment and the 
achievement of equality !n t bl- 
racial society. 

Mr. Niscm wfll now be judged 
by how well he meets the demands 
for leadership In these areas that 
John Gardner and others have 
recently voiced. 

IT one had to Identify a crucial 
moment for the President In his 
first year, it- would be his handling 
of the October and November anti- 
war demonstrations. There were, 
in a fundamental sense, an effort 
by the intellectual citco or the 
country to obliterate the 1303 elec- 
tion results and take from the 
President his mandate to govern. 

With few exceptions, the men 
and women who can claim to be 
the country's important thinkers 
lent their names, their counsel and 
their prestige to the mass demon- 
strations against his policies in 
Vietnam. It was a well -coordinat- 
ed offensive, Joining the intellec- 
tual power of the most Important 
Idea -brokers in America with the 
manpower and organizational skill 
of the campus activists. 

Protesters Isolated 
But their effort to “break the 
President" failed— and Its failure 
has left the protesters more Iso- 
lated in their opposition than ever 
before. It foiled, In part, because 
this President and Ms Vice-Presi- 
dent were willing to make more 
demagogic attacks on their critics 
than Lyndon Johnson and Hubert 
Humphrey allowed themselves to 
do when they were under a similar 
assault. It failed, also, because a 
Republican administration Is prob- 
ably Inherently less susceptible to. 
pressure from academic and Intel- 
lectual circles than a Democratic 
regime. 

But, most Importantly, it failed 
because of two classic errors by the 
Intellectual leaders themselves. 
They refused to recognize that Mr. 
Nixon had already reversed the 
Vietnam policy of the previous ad- 
ministration and was moving to- 
ward the disengagement they 
sought. 

Second, they proved less skillful 
than their antagonist, Mr. Nixon, 
In "‘interpreting what the silent 
people think,” to return to Mr. 
White's useful .phrase. The “morn 
important thinkers” thought the 
country would demand immediate 
withdrawal from Vietnam; Mr. 
Nixon judged, and Judged rightly, 
that a strong majority would sup- 
port a gradual disengagement In 
return lor some hope of a longer 
peace. 

The intellectual community has ' 
come out of this battle with deep 
wounds, and self-doubts that are 
as serious as they are well-merited. 
Many of its members are rethink- 
ing their assumptions about the 
society and their role in it. Many 
are worried, not only about their 


outs, tote year bos seen a cooling influence an the society, but about 


of national and international tem- 
pers, a goal the President gave top 
priority in Ms inaugural address. 
It has seen some diminution in 
the frequency and violence of civil 
c onfli c t s. And, most important, it 


the tolerance they need from that 
society in order to survive. Their 
worries are well-justified. 

What is not so dear is what the 
victor makes of Ms victory. In 
my view, It would be very serious 


1X1x011 m «p»ny «»- 

?™U tnan i»® nd *** ccmed about long-term con- 
sef l uence8 Of Ms effort to "govern 
lotiaax & 01 the country against the grain of 
. what its more important thinkers 

„ c onsequ ence, there is now think." His success so tor has Us 
a better prospect than there was built-in 


Letters 


International Opinion 


Frozen Decade 

The 1960s were a frozen decade for Eu- 
rope. Because of the determination of Pres- 
ident de Gaulle there was no progress toward 
the unification of Europe and no enlarge- 
ment of the Common Market. France even 
withdrew from NATO and fractured thereby 
the unity of European defense. 

The 1970s are correspondingly a decade of 
opportunity for Europe. The new Social 
Democratic government in Germany has a 
position of great stren gth and is both mod- 
erate and constructive. The new govern- 
ment in France still rests on the old Gaul- 
list majority In the Assembly but is probably 
the best administration of the center and 
right-wing France has had for many years. 

It Is therefore apparent that the prospects 
lor the political unification of Europe, either 
with or without Britain as a partner, are 
more favorable for the 1970s than at any 
previous time. 

— From The rimes (London).. 


Prosperity and Security 

The year ahead should provide some In- 
dication as to whether free Europe is willing 
to pay as much attention to its security as 
to increasing Its prosperity. It was an 
ominous sign when, at the December meet- 
ing of NATO, the European members of the 
pact (in contrast to the American delega- 
tion) wished the final communique to make 
no further mention of the rape of Czecho- 
slovakia. And it gives pause for thought 
that West and North European, politicians 
are hoping to compensate by Soviet "good- 
will," rather than by their own efforts, for 
the TLS. troop reductions scheduled to begin 
to Europe after 1971. Letting one’s prosper- 
ity be primarily defended by others from a 
distance can hardly be the essence of a 
ftaTgrttm of power designed to keep the peace. 

—From Neue Zuercher Zettung (Zurich). 


The Key to All the Trouble 

By CL L. Sulzberger 


In the International Edition 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 

Jon. 2, 1895 

PARIS — Erom the commencement of the hostili- 
ties against china, japan has never ceased to 
astonish the old civilized world and certainly 
there are still surprises to cease. Everyone 
believed, and the experts were un animo us on 
fhH: point, that £h* campaign would neces- 
sarily be of limited duration and would be 
stopped by the winter. Well, the winter has 
came and the Japanese armies still continue 
to advance, 'with all of their needed supphes 
right hahlnri thrni The BHOicS of EUT 0 p 8 

might well take a lesson from the Japanese 
armies. 


Fifty Years Ago 

Jan. 2, 1920 

p arts — T he continued heavy rains of yeste r day 
sensibly swelled the waters of the Seine and 
Intensified apprehensions of a major flood in 
Paris, m the morning the river had atttained 
a height of 558 meters at the Austerlltz (Bridge. 
By 2 pa it had increased to 5.51 meters, and 
the authorities warned the public to expect 
the waters to reach 6 J 0 in the cours e of t omor- 
row. The rise ex* fail of the liver during the 
next week depends largely, naturally, on the 
weather iwiHitfnwn and tea forecasts are not 
too optimistic. 


the most signif- 
icant American foreign, policy 
failure over the past decade eame 
neither in Vietnam nor at the Bay 
Of Figs but In Laos. Bad UJ9. dip- 
lomacy plugged the Laotian sewer 
already exploited by Commu- 
nist guerrillas ten years ago, the 
sordid drama that subsequently 
tortured external and internal UJ3. 
relationship s migh t have . been 
avoided. 

Laos is a noncauhtty carved out 
by French «*innM administrators, 
and not a nation state with homo- 
genous population or natural 
borders. Yet it is exceptionally im- 
portant as the main military high- 
way from North to South Viet- 
nam. 

As tmg ago as Sept. SO, 1959, 
Sir Robert Scott, then British high 
commissioner far Southeast" Asia 
and later head of the Imperial 
Defense College, pointed out that 
it was “militarily impossible for 
the Noth Vietnamese to invade 
South Vietnam across tiie fron- 
tier fixed between the two states” 
by the Geneva partition agreement 
five yeans earlier. 

Probe in Laos 

However, he added: "The tradi- 
tional invasion route is southward 
through Laos and if that country 
were to fan. Vietnam would be 
finished and Thailand would 
rethink its policy. Apparently tee 
Communist bloc” . (this was before 

the Stno-Sovict split) "is trying 

to probe in iaos to see bow far it 
can go without touching off major 

reaction.” 

Scott warned that if C ommunis t 
Pathet loo partisa ns , supported by 


Hanoi, were not halted, the devel- 
oping guerrilla war "would be 
bound to last at least seven years 
and that is a minimu m estimate.” 
He saw Laos as the key to South- 
east Asia’s future and urged that 
while SEATO should warn off 
open invasion, "the essential thing 
is to get the UN Into the act" 

He added that although "in the 
long run there is only one outlet 
for future Chinese expansion «-nd 
that Is Russia s o m e day the Chi- 
nese must push into the Soviet 
prairie lands of Mongolia' *r>d 
Turkestan — there is no evidence yet 
"in this part of the world of any 
rivalry between Russia and Chins." 

Unto 1957 a chance remained to 
establish a genuinely neutral 
Laotian government to balance off 
Western ««id Communist influences 
at an acceptable minimum but 
Washington sabotaged the arrange- 
ment. By October 1930 the first 
Russians in history set foot on 
Ijaotian soil and Moscow swiftly 
mounted on behalf of the Pathet 
Lao the fastest and most efficient 
foreign aid program it had: ever 
attempted. 

When President "Kennedy ■ met 
Khrushchev a few months after . 
his election, a conference bad al- 
ready started in Geneva to try 
and coed off Southeast Aria. How- 
ever, the Hotted States was seek- 
ing to close tbe bam door on a 
horse teat had fled. 

Its policy was to arrange 
“neutrality 1 ' but it was too late. 
Dean Rusk told me at Geneva, 
May 14. 1961: "We prefer a neutral 
Lacs to & partitioned t-*™* We 
won’t sign something that is 
clearly only to gjoa 


over a phony. If there- is 
an agreement "that timing Laos 
genuinely neutral, we will take it.” 

Hut the deal ultimately accepted, 
u nder the guise of de Jure 
neutrality, among 'leaders of the 
so-called Laotian government actu- 
ally accepted a de facto partition 
of tee worst sort, leaving In Com- 
munist hands the entire Ho Chi 
Mlnh trail down which North Viet- 
nam’s warriors are still march- 
ing. 

Lik e virtually every important 
American foreign policy mistake 
the fault was bipartisan kIik«» the" 
original trouble came when the 
Eisenhower administration tipped 
the apple cart in 1957 and failed 
to aright It by I960. On the other 
hand, the Kennedy administration 
was naive in seeking as the 
far a "settlement" precisely what 
its adversaries wanted. 

Th e vit al strategic importance of 
Primitive little Laos was insuf- 
ficiently appreciated. Sven in 
1061-1962 it was worth trying to 
ora nge de Jure partition that 
would, have extended diagonally 
from northwest to southeast to keep 
tee tower “trail" out of Communist 
bands. 

We have paid for the misjudg- 
menfc During the last decade UB. 
aid to Laos has totalled poeriblv 
8L75 billion while an kfaS?of 
Am e ric an paramilitary operations 
have been mounted there. Nor can 
any valid settlement of the Viet- 
namese war ever come ontfl , as 
President Nixon W ; wrap 
Han oi withdraws its troops from. 
L oos, tee "t ^diriorwii invasion 
route" down which they 
Sooth Vietnam, 


Greek Label 

Al l an Wenger’s reckless use of 
the word “fascism” to describe 
Greece after April 21, 1967, 

demonstrates tee kind of circular 
t h inking used by “pln-a-label-on- 
th e m.” activists throughout tea 
world. Key features of tavern are 
completely absent from Greece, like 
state control over industry and 
comm erce, but Mr. Wenger wants' 
to make a point axur apparently 
thinks he proves It by reaching 
for a handy, though mtsiandlng . 
epithet. 

In disputing that anti- Com- 
munists would ever "consider 
buddying” with the Russians, he 
appa rently is too young to 
remember the Soviet-German non- 
oggressfon - pact of August 24, 
1939, which left the world’s leftists 
in a stupor, not to mention 
numerous other examples rfru*** 
teen. 

As for elections, the majority In 
a democracy can be tragically mis- 
led, as when the TJJ5. voted for 
Johnson in 1964 so as to "bring 


the boys home” from Vietnam. 
So m eti m es, In other wor d s, elec- 
tions don’t work, if you want to 
avoid having a "dying nation,” as 
the song from "Hair” aptly puts 
ltr> . 

Greece wfll have elections when 
outsiders Mtg Mr. Wenger and the 
Council of Europe stop trying to, 
help Greeks run their own house, 

- which they are very of 

doing by themselves. 

N. C. CUMMINS. 

Athens. 

Hungry Majority 

Great Gazebo! 'Arthur Suther- 
land's idea for a new feast day to 
be called "Agnew’s Day" is a 
meritorious one. Just think, we 
could banquet on "pickled pigs ef- 
fete,” "scorn on the snob,” ami wash 
It all down -with a bottle of “good' 
red swine.” 

And may X propose as a date to 
this feast, April 1? 

GEORGE DAACON. 

Rome. 
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^^jSBWBODRa, Jan. 1 CAP).— 
* JstfrSfei®** 32. » srwtaate or .a 
college, bas just become the 
' wotofin burgomaster or the 
i ei the Grand Duchy of Lux- 




w'S 'iM/vat Flescfa lsenergetic, youth- &«, 
• v ^j?Uirlgbt - and an international j£'j 
••. '■•’NBtswsniW' As * member- of 
'*■* wgoiikiuitfB fencing team -she 
r. t mrt-'Ja the Olympic Games 
V , l >■ j y>mg. Tokyo and Mexico. 

• v ^ijjter the war, which. *be- spent 

• ‘^'fiance, she went to the’United 

< and took a hachhtnr of 

degree at Wellesley college, 

. a master’s . degree: at the 
_ I' ascber School of Law and Dipto. 

' } ‘icy. ‘ • ... 1 — ..••• 

Moved to Brno&s ' ' 

is ' m 19© .she-- applied tor. anas- 
' - -I'' -ament as a. Luxembourg diplo- 
' '-lit but Lusmmoiugers. 'at: that 
• ■; l-’ae preferred their : .wamefr to 
in. the kitchen on. 

: >Oter the childram Her 
■.^in was turned down, r .. . 

■'•> to Brussels and ]pSnod*toei staff 

• • ^ the to rm pemi icohaapn; "Market 

a member oft * tfapsaaOl of 
■ •.••.^■misters AdwlnMiraMo^ 1 - 
■ "* 'six years lateri dfe wa* elected 

i . the Luxembanrg 1 -parliament 
s "%t/ d was appointed one of Luxem- 
urg's mantras ^ct- the European 
- ^'riiament in Strasbourg. ..Last 
- • j.Oar she won. a seat on toelansemr 
rs. urg City Council and- was picked 
r. T? mayor far 197k. • 

: : \>tiThe new mayor wears -her- hair 
her dotocs are simple, her 



i Vv5t.hr. v. '■ '..JkjJ . 

Keyrton*. 

Colette Flesch . 



shoes are - flat. In addition to 
fencing she plays golf and tennis 
and rides. ■ 

Miss Flesch says she likes “the 
American straightforward ap- 
proach”- and dates her decision 
to enter politics to her U. S. stu- 
dent days.. . 

. “A commitment to politics ap- 
pears to me as the only construc- 
tive way- to' - criticize and improve 
the present world,” -she says. “I 
took an option to enter politics £n 
the ’60s, In the first -years of the 
Kennedy' administration. 

"1 was then a student in politi- 
cal sciences and sociology at Har- 
vard. Kennedy helped maim politics 
a job acceptable to youth.” 
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Obituaries 


^leodor Reik Dies at 81, 
Author and Protege of Freud 


rif. 


By Atden Whitman 


CBW YOKE, Jan.' 1 (NYT); — 
■ Theodor Reik. 81, one of the 

- ; '. r " ^ pupils of Sigmund- Bread. and 
the aothor of many books 

.. .psychoanalysis including “Tdz~ 
""* ng with the Third Bar; 1 * died 
^ yesterday. 

■■; 1910, an impoverished 22-year- 

; . .psychology stndent at the Uni- 

- : “dty of Vienna, lie met Freud, 
4 54 and professor uf neurology 

: , -"ie school, who had Just pubHsb- 
rr 4nterpr etation of Dreams." They 
. l ~,rv up an immediate and devot- 
~~ friendship, which lasted until 
tid'B death In 1939. 

Reft; became a pupa, protege, 
~4&nder and defender of. Bread. 
' ‘"*b. in his own right, he became 
the Htans of psychoanalysis, 
aster of theory and technique 
Tnn^p important con tributtons 
'.'.he development of both. 

f his fundamental contrfbu- 
. ..'s, etahoraterf in, 50. books,, three 
.. '.s considered especially rignifl- 
7:: the importance of creative 
/ t) *' ition in . analysis;, the role’ pf 
‘[ i'iochSsm iahiunan relations, and 
/relation of love to sex. 

‘'Mentog with -the Thfrd Bar 1 ’ 

. . -med up Dr. Kelt’s view that 
. , . ' e is an essmtial interaction fa 
'..hoanalysls between the -un- 
/dous of the, patient and bis 
. . /.-yrt; and that the analyst, by 
|g creative intuition— “the third 
rJ — can sense the unspoken and 
r ,jnsctoua thoughts. of tds pa tie nt 
CT turn them to therapeutic 
^flt 

“Masochism, in Modem Man ," 
h Dr. Reik said was his master- 
be proposed, that the' maso- 
t is basically a pleasore-seek- 
oersonu Masochism, he argued, 

- r. -- revelation of universal need; 
- c the masochist “degrades and 

• c uflates and . often ingratiates 

•••jeif (for) only one aim: to be 

::"1" 

fe fa not only willing but eager 
T'aotHce everything else, to' take 
. .* * and punishment of everyj 

• ■•3 if he only gain this end,” 
-- :leik wrote. 

'•rial masochism, he believed, Is 
important sociological sad 
Jrlcal phenomenon. Ona Su- 
cre he gave was that of ,t}» 
fitlftn martyrs, who - imught 
. cry through defeat 1 
y\ it* 1 ' 1, for sex. Dr. Reft denied in 
j Psychology of Sex Relations 
all neuroses have a se xu al 

• n; neuroses, he suggested, come 
-■% because of a weakness in the 
' “a neurosis is an emotional 

- trbance caused by a shake-up 
the self-trust and self -con- 
ice of a person,” he wrote. 

for its part, is not an otf- 
b of the sex drive but rather 
'■/val of It, fighting it and final- 
liting with It.” . 

gave this definition of love: 
n lore & founded on a dls- 
faction with onefielf. It is an 
opt to escape from oneself tn 
f* of a better, an Ideal self, 
lover inMtfttrm* that he 
d it in his object. Zs love thus 
t’p* 1 Uusion? or course it is, but 
is not the most significant 
. ,.y about tt, lllustons.are also 
' . •, . Meal realities. Freud called 
ion an motion, but be did not 
’ that It was a great education- 
actor in the history of man- 
.. ,y • ■ • I<we te an attempt to 
" . Be a piece of a drram-world 

.^reality” 

- Reik was ■' among the most 
able writers on psychoanalysis: 
/rtstk*, free of technical 

£jftL Somemmides? 

’’ would he superapMa to tell 
^Jh that the proper’ study of 
. find Is man. ■ She -*& ,never 
1 aerestod. In Anything ibe,” he 
: said. ■«, . 

• have come 

laiytic practice 
i-'ty of being 
,* rincrttoatily 


make you feeL the more likely you 
are to commit a crime. 

“Beware of bachelors who have 
an Ideallstic view of noble, chaste 
womanhood. Young wamen shouM 
prefer ; conpany ctf. declared 
woman-haters. They always marry. 

Like ids preceptor. Dr. Reik 
placed his patients on a couch, 
which he once figured that he had 
had recpholstered every five yours. 

Theodor Reik was bom in Vienna 
in 1888. At the University of Vienna 
be. studied literature and psychol- 
ogy, and he took his doctorate In 
psychology in 1912, the' first ever 
awarded in that subject by . the 
un i vers it y. v»s thesis, d ealt psycho- 
analjrtically with Hanberfs “Temp- 
tation of Bt. Anthony.” 

Rend recognised Dr. ReO/s talent 
for psychoanalysis almost Immedi- 
ately and persuaded him to under- 
take writing and research rather 
than spend time becoming a. medi- 
cal doctor. 

From 1918 to 1928 Dr.. Reik prac- 
ticed in Vienna.' _ > 

Moving to Berlin in 1928, he set 
up practice and taught at the Ber- 
lin Institute until the advent of 
Hitlerism obliged him to move to 
The Hague. In these years he 
pioneered an attack on the view 
that the unconscious can be made 
to yield to an orderly, me t hod i c al 
approach. 

In 1938, with the Nazi threat 
hanging over The .Netherlands, Dr. 
Reik fled to the united States with 
$8 In bis pocket. He had hoped 
to be received with some acclaim 
by his colleagues here, but he was 
snubbed instead because he was 
not a physician. Indeed, he was 
denied membership by the New 
York Psychoanalytic Society. Sub- 
sequently, be helped, to found a 
more tolerant organisation, the Na- 
tional Psychological Association for 
Psychoanalysis. 

Dr addition to tooting private 
patients, he tot up a clinic here 
tor those who could not afford the 
high fees of most analysts. 

Dr. Rrik continued .to see pa- 
tients, to teach, and to write into 
the mid-1980s, but : be was too 
imodestr and too diffident to capital- 
ize on- ids fame. Indeed, be suf- 
fered public neglect, spending the 
last. years of his Ufe in a non- 
descript apartment on West 88th 
Street. ' . | . 

Salvatore B accal qm i 

NEW YORK, Jan. 1 COPI) 
Metropolitan Opera ringer Salva- 
tore Baccaloni, 69, described as the 
“greatest scene stealer in the buri- 
died. here yesterday. 

The 320-pound Rome-born basso 
performed with the Met lor 22 
years. Conductor Arturo Toscanini 
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persuaded him so. 1925 to specialize 
to comic redes. 

After a debut in Rome, Mr. Bac- 
caloni sang to provincial opera 
uses. Toscanfril heard him and 
got him to join La Scala in Milan 
where he sang for 13 years. He 
made his Met debut, to 1W0. 


Absenteeism 
Cuts British 



Hangovers, Holidays, 
Fla Possible; Factors 

LONDON.' Jan. 1. (Reuters).— The 
after-effects, of New Year festivities 
today combined with Britain* flu 
outbreak to cut work in ports, post 
offices and the motor car industry. 

Officially - or unofficially, thou- 
sands of workers took - a day off, 
causing trains to ran late »tiH * hi pa 
to .gtend idle. . Coal fields had . an 
approved holiday except to South 
Wales, where about onethiid -of 
30,000 min e r s were' absent' anyway. 
Some managements Mamed', the 

holiday spirit But a spokesman 
for the big Plesaey Telecommnmca,- 
ticms Group, assessing the 30. per- 
cent absenteeism at one pTaryt , took 
a cautions line. 

T can imagine a typo of person 
who might wake up with -a -New 
Year hangover and can it flu:. But 
so tor as we know, it is to fact in- 
fluenza, that is causing the- absen- 
teeism.” .he said.. - 

' Port Slowed Down * 

- At Manchester, only .100 of the 
1,500-man port labor force In the 
big northwest industrial center 
reported for work. At Hull to 
northeast England, a maritime -ltok 
with Scandinavia and Northern 
Europe, activity came to a - stand* 
still with 3,000 longshoremen 
absent.' In Liverpool, only 254 
longshoremen tamed oat. 

Some car finhs in the west Mid- 
land*, bard hit by absenteeism l&t 
year, decided to close today. 

Strong criticism of dock workers 
for staying away came from James 
Leggate, representing Liverpool' port 
employer*. 

Bor 20 years, he said,; dock work- 
ers to the area had refused to work 
on Jan. L But It was going too 
far when 7,000 of them refined to 
work on New Year's Eve' as wril, 
he said. • 

“It is timp the Liverpool dock 
workers realized what damage they 
are doing," Mr. Leggate said- 
Train, bus and commuter services 
were slowed by the wave of in- 
fluenza cases. More than 20 sub- 
urban trains were «m<»ripd in the 
London area. Second-class mall 
service was slowed and ambulance 
services reduced. ■ 

Hospitals to T^miinn a.™* south- 
east England reported a slight in- 
crease in the numbers of fin cases 
In Birmingham, nurses 
off' duty through rfijmiw number- 
ed 450, more than 25 percent of the 
nurses to the city. 

Meanwhile, the Department of 
Health reported that nearly 700 
persons died of flu or its comse- 
quences during the week which 
ended on Dec. 27. 

A department spokesman said 
that 21 persons died in the compa- 
rable week of 1968, although deaths 
reached 993 in the peak week of the 
1967-68 1M outbreak. ' 

The spokesman said that the 
epidemic night have reached its 
height in the. south. Midlands and 
north of England at the end of last 
week. . 



Ginsberg’s Obscenity 
Upheld in U-S. Court 

MIAMI, Jan. 1 (UPD.-A fed- 
eral Judge ruled yesterday that 
beat • poet Allen Ginsberg was 
denied his civil rights when of- 
ficials cut off his recital two weeks 
ago for allegedly using “four-letter 
words." 

Tobias Simon, a civil rights at- 
torney, said that he was “delight- 
ed”, with toe decision by UJS. 
District Court Judge C. Glyde At- 
kina 

The- Judge ordered -the city of 
Miami to reschedule an appearance 
by Mr. Ginsberg at no extra cost 
at yfaTm' Marine Stadium or 
similar place as soon as pos- 
sible. Mr. Ginsberg was -reading 
poetry at toe waterfront Marine 
Stadium on Dec. 20 when a 
stadium official became offended, 
cut off his microphone and began 
p i pin g music through the public 
address system. 


Ayub Formally 
Quits Politics 


RAWALPINDI, Pakistan, Jan. 1 
CAP).— Ousted President Ayub 

TThiin hA.» formally -quit politics, 
the leader of his Pakistan Moslem 
League said today as the regime 
lifted, its ban. on open politics to 
the country. 

Fsriul Quader Chowdhury, 
acting .president of the party which 
Mr. Ayub led from 1962 until the 
military took .over his regime last 
March , said the group would elect 
another president within. 45 days. 
He said Mr. Ayub, who lives at 
villa in nearby Islamabad, had 
turned over all powers to a letter 
to him. 


Ill Man Can’t Afford Costs in U.S., 
Is Returning to Socialised Holland 

ARCADIA, Dalit, Jan. 1 ("UPD. — A kidney mac hine patient who 
came to the United States from the Netherlands 13 years ago is 
going back— because he can’t afford to Eve here. ■ 

“There's -justnc way I can do ft,” John Van Der Sande, 46, said 
at his hone here. "It* just too expensive to stay any longer.” 

Mr. Von Der Sande. who is mar ried and has two children, went 
os' the kidney machine- last March 15. He has run up $25,000 to 
medical bills. 

“I love this country and so does my family but this is some- 
thing that has to be done,” he said. - “I tried every angle and there 
Just isn’t any way I can, r em ain." 

Mr. Van Der Sande is.stin a Dutch citizen, so he can return to 
Holland and be *»*■»" care of under that country's socialized 
medicine program He spends 3* hours a wed: on the kidney 


machine. 

g round out three weeks ago that the government of Holland 
wbuM-take care of my medical expenses," he ex plained . “That was 
when l made my final decision to go.” 

Before his kidneys cult fun cti o ni ng, Mir. Van' Der Sande was a 
controller toe a real estate devolpment firm. He e a rned $12,000 
a year. . 


Japanese cooking at the Xsnji School, a professor demonstrates 
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At a course In 

traditional way of cutting up live carp, according to a ritual developed 500 
years, ago. The directions, are among the texts kept in Japan’s Shinto shrines. 

* ' 1 ; . - . . i 

Schooling Japan in Cooking 


. By Naomi Barry . 

fkSAKA. Japan, Jan. L— You 
can never count on where 
culture is going to make a 
stand. 

Classical French cuisine ' of 
the -18th and. 19th-century 
variety may be dying out to 
the home country, but it is be- 
ing kept alive in Japan. The 
protective, guardian, is an. en- 
gaging 36-year-old Japanese, 
Shizuo TsuJi. who works . ac- 
cording to .the reading rules 
of Corsme and Escaffier. 

Re is the proprietor of the 
booming Ecole Technique H6te- 
11 fere Tsuji in Osaka. The tuition, 
fees alone bring about $70,000 
a year. he is his own most 
avid pupfl- Tsuji draws his in- 
spiration from a multilingual 
gastronomic library that must 
be one of the greatest in ' the 
world. ‘ 

“I read the old books, but I 
can’t imaging bow these dishes 
looked and tasted. So, twice a 
week. I make dinners and in- 
vite my friends. I always cook 
for . a minimum of Iff people.” 
One of the most appreciative 
regular guests is the Frenc h 
ambassador, who sees to it that 
Tsuji is well supplied with the- 
bert French wines. 

A Typical Meal 

The other night the ambas- 
sador and company were served 
a dinner beginning with a 
consommi chasseur In which 
were tiny profiteroles, the size 
of a thumbnail, filled with foie 
gras. A now almost forgotten 
tradition called for a pur£e de 
gripes, but. Trail apologized, 
the French thrushes simply 
weren’t available. 

The second course was a 
filet of sole, sauce cmx owsms. 
The sauce of sea urchins, light- 
ened with a little hollandaise. 
was straight out of Car feme. 
This was followed by toumedos 
sauce PGrigveux and pomrnes 
Anna. . The salad was seasoned 
with a dressing of oil and Tsu- 


ji ’s own wine vinegar which he 
mqb-PQ from St. Emilion. Pine- 
apple sherbet and coffee pro- 
vided the -wind-up. 

Tsuji was planning to repeat 
toia menu for a gathering cl 
important Osaka matrons, all 
over 60. who were coming to 
the party in ceremonial kimo- 
nos and obis. The ladies were 
going to be treated to an extra 
rffrh, coguSles . Satnt-Jacgues 
with lobster meat, a specialty 
of a long-disappeared Paris 
restaurant, L’Ane Rouge. 

Lessons In French 

Tsuji’s students get a thor- 
ough grounding in Japanese, 
Chinese and French cuisines. 
All the French are con- 

ducted in French, in a kind of 
culinary Berlitz system. 

Lessons from the past are 
part of the training. Pupils 
must copy ancient paintings by 

mftVrngr mosaics, using thou- 
sands of colored sesame seeds. 

“A chef must learn patience,” 
Tsuji explained. 

His students study French 
sauces' as defined by Escoffier 
and Urbain Dubois, another 
19th-century master. The text- 
book for day-to-day cooking is 
“La Cuisine de Mmp Satot- 
Ange.” who was France’s Fanny 
Fanner. Graduates generally 
leave school with a choice of 
three good job offers. 

Tsuji’s courses may be clas- 
sic*!. but the teaching tech^ 
niques are an expression ‘of 
Japan's electronics industry. In 
the demonstration room for 
150 pupils, there are eight over- 
head television screens so that 
each student gets a close-up 
view of the professor at work. 

Meanwhile, in his office, 
Tsuji can watch proceedings on 
a monitor. All lectures are 
taped so they may be played 
back to anyone who wants to 
do a little individual boning -up. 

Tsuji himself cooks and 
works to recordings of Bach 
and Mozart, races around in a 
Jaguar, has a test kitchen and 
reception dining-room that cost 
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an estimated $100,000. But his 
success story is based on an 
old Japanese custom: a man. 
viio has no son adopts a son- 
in-law. 

A poor but bright boy. Tsuji 
had studied French medieval 
culture and picked up a reper- 
tory - of languages (English, 
French, Italian, German. Por- 
tuguese^ Romanian, T.ntin and 
Greek) at the university. 

Since present-day Japan pro- 
vides scholars with little oppor- 
tunity for gainful employment, 
Tsuji became a journalist, a 
highly respected and compara- 
tively well paid profession in 
the new Japan. He was work- 
ing as a crime reporter and had 
ambitions of becoming a politi- 
cal analyst, when he became 
engaged to the pretty daughter 
of a man who had a Japanese 
cooking school for well-to-do 
young girls. 

250,000 Stake 

His prospective father-in-law 
staked him to $50,000, with toe 
proviso that Tsuji come into 
the family as a business part- 
ner as wen as a husband. 

So Tsuji flew off on a Grand 
Tour that lasted four years, ate 
to toe great restaurants on all 
continents, and became friends 
with most of the owners and 
chefs. He still makes two field 
trips yearly and estimates that 
he has been around the world 
24 rimes. 

'When he ■ is -at- home in 
Osaka, he gets up at 5 am. 
For three hours he researches 
and writes. He has published 
nine books that have been best 
sellers. At 8:30, he confers 
with his staff. “I look over 
their physiognomy to see if 
everybody is OK." The rest of 
the morning he flashes around 
the school. 

And every day he goes out 
for l unch to a favorite restau- 
rant to eat soshi, raw fish and 
rice. “In my o p inion, there is 
no French food in Japan like 
mine. * But. personally, I like 
Japanese food best.” 


'Goodbye, Columbus’— Amusing Lampoon 


By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

■pARIS, Jan. 1.— Philip Roth’s 
“Portnoy’s Complaint” said 
by its publishers to be "the 
funniest book on sex ever 
written," has been maintain- 
ing a high place on the Amer- 
ican best-seller list;, while a 
screen version of the' author's 
earlier novel, “Goodbye, Co- 
lumbus.” has been packing the 
movie houses across the United 
States. It is now an show here 
(to English) at the Publicis 
Champs-Elysees and the Pub- 
licis Saint-Germain. Despite a 
slick and sprightly style of nar- 
ration. It can scarcely qualify 
as “the funniest film era: 
made” . 

T graphic bokf than 
“Portnoys Complaint" in the 
Investigation of sex behavior, 
the movie is, basically, the 
famitiftr comedy about a young 
suitor who 4s put to flight by 
the awful prospect of spending 
the Tert of his life to the com- 
pany of his ffanoftte unbearable 

relatives. A dreamy, listless kid 
with a not very urgent ambi- 
tion “to write," the protagonist 
(Richard Benjamin) finds his 
desire to wed melting before the 
hot and heavy vulgarity of his 
in-laws-to-be. He sees him s elf 
being molded into a member of 
the grotesque clan and he fore- 
sees his beloved (Ah MacGraw) 
transformed into a replica of 
her unpleasant mother. 

One suspects that Roth, in 
his novel, portrayed his pro- 
tagonist more deftly and allotted 
>nm greater depth than he is 
accorded to the movie adapta- 
tion. On the screen, he Is but 
another - puppet manipulated 
through a series of farcical 
happenings. For example, he Is 
a far less distinct or Ekeiy fig- 
ure than either his go- getting 
prospective father-in-law or his 
dim-witted prospective brother- 
in-law. an ex-hero of the uni- 
versity football field. As a 
lampoon of some of toe absurd 
conventions of American writMia 
class society, the fil” Is awimiwg 



Richard Benjamin 



Ali MacGraw 


enough, but the struggle of toe 
young man to escape their hold, 
intended as a more solemn 
t h?m e, emerges only as another 
joke. 

' * • • 

“The Lion to Winter" (at the 
Concorde-Pathfe, toe Quartier- 
T.nrin and the BQboquet to the 
nrigirml version) is a full-blown 
costume pageant, half burlesque, 
half historic melodrama- it con- 
cerns the Chrismastime re- 
union of Henry H of England 
and his queen, Eleanor of Aqui- 


taine, and their disputes over 
their problem sons. 

The dialogue of the royal pair 
— robustly enacted by Katharine 
Hepburn as the returned exile 
and by Peter O’Toole as her 
fickle mate — often sounds with 
its jarring colloquialisms and 
sly double-entendres as though 

it has been composed by George 
Robey or Bobby Clark for mu- 
sical comedy use. In contrast 
there is the sinister Dumaeesque 
brewing of evil plots by he 
children of the wrangling 
couple. The result is a show of 
histrionic bravura, dark and 
dank intrigues and pictorial 
grandeur. 

* * * 

Marguerite Doras, an esti- 
mable novelist and playwright, 
turns “author,” in the New 
Wave film sense, with “Dfetndre, 
Dit-Ene" (at the Git-Le-Coeur), 
which she has written and di- 
rected and which, fortunately, 
she explains to some degree in 
the November Issue of “Les 
Cahiers du Cinema” magaaine . 

The scene of her film is a 
lonely hotel on toe edge of a 
forest (a symbol of the undis- 
covered country from which no 
traveler returns). The Inhabi- 
tants of this hostel are a quartet 
of loquacious guests. From their 
odd and stilted conversations 
one is apt to conclude that they 
are inmates of a mental rest- 
home. But their creator has 
insisted elsewhere that they 
represent present-day society, 
disordered by an apprehensive 
tear ot coming revolution which 
is to reduce everything and 
ev e ry on e to a happy zero so .that 
we may begin all over again. 

A cinematic zero Is very 
nearly here. Mias Duras 

is able to evoke a brooding spell 
to setting her scene, but she 
has failed to endow her scenario 
with the required dramatic life. 
Curiosity Is aroused, but never 
satisfied. One waits in vain for 
conflict and the of Ideas. 
Everything is carefully prepared, 
but the curtain never goes up. 
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La$- V egas-on-th&-Rliine 

—A $34 Million Gamble 


By Editha Fuchs 


R ATJB. West Germany, JflS. 

I (Reuters)-— A “Las Vegas 
on the Rhine” is being planned 
by a group of private business- 
men on the vine-clad h ills above 
this sleepy little township. 

The new pleasure resort, 
with two casinos and 70 restau- 
rants, nightclubs and hotels, 
will cost 125 million marks 
t$St2 million). 

Since toe planners are look- 
ing particularly towards toe 
American tourist market, toe 
architecture will be early 
American plantation style, with 
shady front porches and rows 
of slender white columns. 

Contracts with XJnited States 
travel agencies are already be- 
ing negotiated, and it Is hoped 
that one million Americans 
will spend millions of dollars 
a year In a Rhineland gambling 
fling. 

Even a Church 
The town will have shops, 
boutiques, bowling alleys, a go- 
kart circus, a riding school, 
Karma baths and hiking paths 
through nearby groves.. Even 
a church is incl u ded. 

Gamblers who want to ease 
t heb - nerves may take tea on 
board a replica of a M i s sis sippi 
river boat floating in an artifi- 
cial lake. 

Direct from a specially con- 
structed airstrip, visitors can 
ride by chairlift to the gam- 
bling town’s center. Motorists 
will be able to stroll along 
covered and heated corridors 
linking car parks to toe town. 

Construction is to start as 
soon as the interior Ministry 
of Rhineland palatinate state 
has granted a gambling permit, 
for without toe casino the 
businessmen say they can not 
vouch for the financial sound- 
ness of the venture. 

The Rhineland Las Vegas 

Turkey Silent 
1 About Aphrodite 
Cnidus Temple 

ANKARA Jan. 1 (AFL— 
Turkish go v ernment officials 
have declined to give any 
further information on the 
discovery of toe temple of 
Aphrodite of Cnidus, saying 
publication . rights are reserved 
in the excavation agreement. 

Burhan Tezcan, chief of the 
Turkish excavations department, 

Sfriri Monday that Anwrimm 

archaeologist Iris Love and her 
team been digging since 
1961 for remains of a Greco- 


sho uld be in full swing by 1972 
when mpiirms of visitors ar® 
expected to coma to West Ger- 
many for the Olympic Games 
to Munich. 

.. TO make the project a finan- 
cial success, an average of 
10.000 visitors a day must flock 
to Kaub, according to toe pro- 
ject's press chief, Horst Jakcbs- 
krueger. 

Locally, the ambitious plans 
have drawn reactions ranging 
from enthusiasm to severe dis- 
taste. 

Operators of the only other 
g ambling spot in the Rhineland 
Palatinate, elegant Bad Neuen- 
ahr, understandably eye the 
prospective newcomer with anx- 
iety. 

Nature i overs, who want to 
keep toe Rhine -.Valley a ro- 
mantic, quiet place, are already 
lobbying local politicians to 
organize opposition 

But the people of tiny Kaub 
are delighted. They hope their 
“Las Vegas” will bring new life 
to their picturesque town with 
its half-timbered houses and 
cosy wine parlors, which at 
present attracts only a few 
thousand wine-lovers every year. 

On the 
Arts Agenda 

An active January schedule 
in French opera houses Is head- 
ed by the world premiere in 
Marseilles of “Mariana Pineda," 
a “romance populaire” by Louis 
Saguer based on a play by 
Federico Garcia Lorca. The 
staging is by Louis Ducreux, 
Bernard Daydfe is toe designer 
and Reynold Giovaninetti is 
the conductor (Jan. 16, 18, 24). 
Serge Baudo is the conductor, 
Louis Erlo the stage director 
and Jacques Rapp the designer 
for a new production of Berg's 
“CToraeck” in Lyons. The work 
is being done to French with 
Dany Barraud as Marie and 
Dan Richardson is Wozzeck 
(Jan. 13 through 25, every other 
day). At Bordeaux, the Grand 
Thfe&tre is giving toe first per- 
formances of new versions of 
two works by Henri Barraud. 
“Numance” Lnd “Lavinia,” on 
Jan. 30 and 31 and Feb. L 
• * * 

. The Corofedie Fran$aise leaves 
in February lor a 50-day tour 
of Canada and the United 
States under the direction of 
Jacques Charon. The company 
will play Moliere in Washington, 
New York, Montreal, Quebec, 
Ottawa and Toronto. 

• • • 


Roman city at Cnidus, a small 
town situated on Turkey's 
southwestern coast opposite the 
Greek island of Rhodes. 

Dr. Love announced to toe 

7Qto annual meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute in San 
Francisco Saturday that her 25- 
member expedition had dis- 
covered toe temple of Aphrodite 
of Cnidus earlier thin year and 
that she had hopes of finding 
the nude statue of Aphrodite 
by Praxiteles during further 
digging in Cnidus t hi s coming 
summer. 

Burhan Tezcan said Dr. Love 
planned to be back for further 
digging but permission for ex- 
cavation bad to be renewed 
every year. 


Paul Kletzki, who succeeded 
Ernest Ansermet as musical di- 
rector of the Orchestra de la 
Suisse Roman de two years ago, 
is stepping down from the post 
for reasons of health. 

—DAVID STEVENS. 
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Internationa} Stock Price Indices 

Perc e nt a ge of change December 32, 1968— September 30, 1969 

UNITED STATES —13.9 
JAPAN +17.5 
EUROSYNDIGAT+2.1 
GERMANY+5J2 
UNITED KINGDOM— 24.4 
NETHERLANDS- 53 
ITALY+17.3 l\p 

FRANCE+22.0 

■75 100 


MODEL, ROLAND & Co, INC. 

NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON PARIS 

Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal securities exchangee 



Berger Confirms 
It Favors Offer 
From German Co. 

LONDON, Jan. 1 (UPD.— Tile 
British paint group, Berger, Jenson 
and Nicholson CBJN), which is the 
subject odC rival takeover bids by 
West Germany’s Faxbwerke Hoechst 
group and the UJS. Sherwfn- Wil- 
liams concern, confirmed that 
it favors the German offer. 

This followed clarification about 
the intentions of the Reed Paper 
group of London and Its arrange- 
ments with Hoechst. 

A statement said, that Reed 
and Hoechst intend to form a joint 
company in Britain to provide a 
vehicle for joint enterprises to be 
agreed between them. 

In view of these arrangements, 
Reed said It will not exercise its 
option to acquire up to 60 percent 
of any BJN shares which may 
come Into the ownership of 
Hoechst 



Financial News and Notes 


IT&T-Hartford Heating 

The Connecticut Insurance 
commission has set March 10 
for a h paring on the proposed 
tender offer to stockholders of 
Hartford Hre Insurance Co. by 
International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. The tender offer 
was proposed by n&T after the 
commission rejected the terms 
of a previous merger proposal 
DecJS. 

Japanese-German Steel 

Fuji Steel and Iron says it Is 
negotiating for a Joint venture 
for steel pipe production In 
Canada. A company spokesman 
Rftiri the ve ntur e Is to be organ- 
ised with the Canada- Phoenix 
Steel and Pipe Co_ a subsidiary 
of West Germany’s August 
Thyssen Huette. He declined to 
reveal details. 

J. C. Penney in Italy 

J. c. Penney Co. pip - ' to 
establish a retailing subsidiary 
in Italy. Beginning In 1971. the 
company will start up a c hain 
of Italian retail stores, the com- 
pany announced. Its board of 
directors have authorized an 
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Rv flwfe H Fn run worth For example, if a producer sells conditions within the customs 

r ! V, , a pair of shoes to a wholesaler, the union. It was adopted completely 

jan. l (NYT) -Invented by wholesaler Is billed - at the pro- in Prance and West Germany to 
a F re n chm an, it is known by the Queer’s price plus a TV A rate. The January, 1968. The Netherlands 
I *4? "TV A ( fuse wit la taleur varies according to country introduced it last January. Luxem- 
ajoutee), but in Belgium, where it product but it averages around bourg gets it this month, while 
will be introduced in 1971, the ini- ^ percent Belgium wffl swing over in 1971 

tials facetiously stand for tout va The producer pays the tax to the and Italy to 1972. 
augmente r ta ll prices will go up), treasury, and the wholesaler claims In Scandinavia, Denmark and 

’^ XSr a deduction on his tax return for Sweden have recently shifted to 
w i-L “2? B £ read „ ln We ? ern the IS percent tax he has paid, the tax while Norway, like Luxem-' 

“T® 1 The wholesaler, of course, makes bourg, is preparing far a change- 
Washtogtan indic ate that the ^ ^ selling the shoes at over this month. 

Nixon administration, convinced a y,fghPr price to a retailer. The Altogether, nine out of 22 mam- 
that there is almost no hop e of ntaSLer ^ billed at this higher hers of the Organisation for Eco- 
balandng next years bmiget un- p r ^ e _ pltia a 15 percent tax on the nomic Cooperation and Develop- 
less there is some kind of tax higher value fthe difference be- ment either operate under TVA 
increase, has begun a program to tween the producer and the whole- systems or are committed to their 
develop its own. promised version Eaie p^e) which he claims as a introduction. 

of the tax. deduction when he gets around to r nK 

How does It work? What is the Qut his tax form. Commitment m U.K. 

experience of the Europeans? wSea the retailer sells the shoes The Conservative party in Brtt- 

In Engl i s h, it is known as the to ^ at a ^ MSher pric6i ain has said it will press for such 
value-added tax, paid when value ^ adds to percent a system should it gain power in 

is added to a product at each stage difference between the the next general elections. This is 

of the production and distribution wh olfiaale and retail price and he linked with Britain’s hopes for 
P* 00 ® 58 - turns over the tax proceeds to the membership in the EEC. The TVA 

treasury. now has been locked into the 

"" ~ i l The consumer cannot claim a Ca mmax . M ark e t process for mis- 
niv deduction, and thus ends up pay- ing com mun a l revenues beginning 

January 2, 1970 tog the hOL ta 1976 - to l percent of reve- 

nues from the tax must then be 
System Introduced turned over to . the community 

The system was Introduced to a fcitty. 
limited extent in France In the The experience with the tax has 
In I MflM mid-1950s. been varied in Europe. When the 

w -*■ -*■ ^ French administrator, Man- Dutch adopted it thin year, con- 

rice Laura, who was publishing gumer prices rose around 7 to 8 per- 
artides about the tax as early as cent. The Belgians postponed in- 
[gj) 1951, is gene rally considered the troduction because of the expected 

father of the system. Impact on prices. But when the 

The European Econom i c Com - Germans swung over to 1968 the 
munity was won over to the prto- price impact was not great, 
dple in the mid-1960s. It was seen „ . 

as a way of equalizing competitive trace impact 
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Generally, economists believe 
consumer prices win rise initially 
because retaDers will pass on the 
amount of the tax, if not a little 
more,, to the consumer. But much 
depends on specific conditions. 

In France there have 'been loud 
complaints by small shopkeepers 
over the immense bookkeeping 
chores necessitated by the tax. 

The French have the highest 
TVA rates, up to 33 1/3 percent for 
luxury goods. The basic rate, far 
most goods, is 23 percent, com- 
pared with 10 to 15 percent in most 
other countries. 

For the United States, and others 
without the TVA, one of the main 
problems is that, under interna- 
tional trading rules, countries are 
permitted to rebate indirect taxes 
paid toy their manufacturers on 
goods they export Additionally, 
they can levy border taxes on im- 
ports to the extent that indirect 
taxes are paid domestically on 
dwnar goods. Direct, income taxes 
on co rporations cannot be handled 
this way. 

Thus, Washington has held to 
international economic councils 
that the rales favor countries with 
the TVA system. Europeans con- 
tend, on the other hand, that the 
effect of the tax is neutral 
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agreement with two Milanese 
retail executives, Cesare Bruslo 
and his brother Giorgio, who 
will serve, respectively, as chair- 
man and vice-chainar-’ of the 
Penney subsidiary. 

BASF -Wyandotte Tie 

BASF Oversee rJV has an- 
nounced a new cash tender offer 
to purchase the remaining out- 
standing shares of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp. at $33.50 a 
share, BASF presently owns 
over 989 percent of Wyandotte’s 
outstanding shares, most of 
which were bought after a 
tender offer in October on the 
same terms. 

U.S. Approves 747 

The UB. government has ap- 
proved the Boeing-747, the first 
Of the jumbo jets, for full com- 
mercial service. The official 
certification, given by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, 
clears the way for airlines to 
begin flying the jet early next 


year. All new commercial pla&u i 
must pass a series of complex ' 
flight tests before receiving ap ' 
proval. For the $22 million 747 
the final certification perioc 
lasted nearly 11 months. ; 

Army Lets Contracts 

Western Electric Co™ to- 
manufacturing and supply aa 
of American Telephone ft Trie 
graph, has received a $390 mQ 
lion Army e^ntract for rad* 
for the Safeguard antibolllstl 
missile system. 

/Vo Bonus at Chrysler 

Chrysler Corp., whose earn 
lng*> hit a seven-year low & 
the third Quarter, wiL, pay n 
executive bonuses for ibis yeaj 
A company source said ofticex 
and employees normally ehgBd 
for Inclusion in the company 
incentive compensation pla 
would be notified of the he 
bonus decision, next wee) 
Chrysler paid a total of $28 
million in bonuses to 4J.72 pec 
pie in 1968. 
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As Guide to Pricing System Revision 


N.Y. Exchanges Dew Bows to the New Age, 
T f 2Sf"SS r „ r Revises Rail Stock Average 


HOW QUOTE SYSTEM WILL WORK 



the transit strike in New York 
City yesterday has made it 
unnecessary far the New Y«nk 
and American Stock exchanges 
to remain dosed alter the 
New Year’s Day holiday. 

The exchanges had said they 
would not open today if the 
strike took place and was not 
over by 6 ajn. New York time 
on Friday. 

The settlement, terms, of 
which have not been disclosed, 
now goes to a membership 
vote, but the exchanges had 
said they would reopen .on 
Holiday, strike or no strike. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 1 (AP)j— T he 
venerable Dow Jones average of 
railroad stocks at long last is 
gning to reflect the fact that air- 
planes and trucks are here to 
stay. 

•R ppinnfn g tomOITOW — EX&Ctly 73 
years after the rail average was 
born— it win be converted into the 
Dow Jones transportation average. 
Nine of the 20 rail stocks that 
up the average wiE be 
dropped and six qirHnp and three 
trucking company issues will re- 
place 

Dow Jones & Co, publisher of 
the Wall Street Journal, said the 
change was dictated by "the 


Automation to Lift the Veil on OTC Dealings 


Bans von Fluegge 


r _Fbst National City Bank has 
psmoted to rice-president Hans 
Jan Flnegge, In charge of Citi- 
jinkfe German operations, and 
Intnen Hutchins, of the hank's 
farndon office. Frederick Pettit, 
ft charge of the Netherlands and, 
ohn T. Fogarty, in charge of 
(ranee, have been named resident 
ke-pr^dents: 

.;..*** 

• . fiftTTPMl . FwyfcfrtTi Twdimfcr teB of 

Tew York has named Alexander 
Fregel. general agent for Eu~ 
opean countries, to be head- 
bartered in Paris. 

■WDUam S. McCalmont Km been 
: ftmed managing dlrectcr, European 
perations,far Memnrex Carp, to be 
eadqpartertd In Maidenhead, Eng- 
ind. Mr. McCalmont. formerly 
Mmager of north European opera- 
fjps for control Data, replace 
ohn B. BMfflBft who returns to 
ae tfetfted States In. a manage- 
ment position with Memnrex Equip- 
ment. - 

• ' * * * 

^ James S. Dmsenberry, a Harvard 
rofessor of economics, has been 
amed chairman of the Federal. Re- 
ave Bank of Boston and Emerson - 
Higdon, president of Marias Co„ 
as been named chairman of the 
hlcago Fed. Chairmen of the 
&er ten Fed banks have, been I 
appointed. 


Changes at 
Chase Bank 

NEW YORK, Jah. 1 CNYT).— In 
an internal reorganization at nhtuuk 
Manhattan Bank, Darid Rockefeller 
has derided to assume the' role of 
elder statesman, whQe retaining the 
title of chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer. 

Mr. Rockefeller will be divorced 
from day-to-day operations, chase 
officials said, but he will continue 
as the Anal arbiter of bank policies. 

Her bert P. Patterson, Chase’s 44- 
year-old president, has emerged in 
the reorganization as unquestiona- 
bly the man who is -Running the 
bank" oh aD bat the most major 
questions,. "... 

“Herb is the guy- who decides 
what gets up to the 8uprema Court 
[that Js, to Mr. Rocke f eller]." a 
senior Chase official said yesterday. 
"David is stDl the boss " he warned, 
"and the best way to find that out 
is to forget it for a while." . 

As part of the reorganization, 
Charles A. Agemlan, Chase’s color- 
ful and sometimes controversial ex- 
ecutive vice-president in charge of 
operations, has taken early retire- 
ment at age 60. 

Robert J; Pollock, long Mr. Age- 
ndas ’a chief deputy, has been ap- 
pointed. executive vice-president to 
take over the operations division. 

Barry F. Sullivan, vice-president 
in charge of Chase operations in 
England— who is widely regarded as 
a “comer" in the Chase organiza- 
tion— is due to oame back from 
England to be Mr. Pollock’s deputy. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 1 fNYT). — 
Net third - quarter earnings of 
Grand Union Go. increased 14 per- 
cent tram ihe 1968 period to record 
levels. Charles G. Rodman, com- 
pany president, reported. , 

The large food and general 
merchandise retailing diain aim 
set a record In net, earnings for 
the Tilna mnntfrg to NOV. 29. 
ttj-nnrmt.inp to $1095 minio n, or 
$1.65 a Share. This was . up 16 
percent from' the $9.46 minion, or 
$1.44 a share, earned in the similar 
1968 period. Bales reached a new 
peak of $819.27 million, compared 
with $751.08 miriinn, in the period 
last year. 

For the third quarter, net earn- 
ings were $8.72 million, or 57 cents 
a share, against $3.28 million, or 
49 opnfat a share, far the 
period last year. Sales reach ed a 
record' $280-08 million, or 9 percent 
phpn/j of the $25636 rauiitm volume 
a year ago. . . 


It also is supposed to be the 
arena where. much of the truly 
spectacular action in securities 
i bices piftea and, coincidentally, 
' where more manipulations occur 
t.tum on any stock exchange. 

An aura of mystery has cloud- 
ed wnunted trading for many 
years, however, because there 
Js ho ticker tape tq record the 

Thus, just getting a price 
quotation accurately reflecting 
the market for more than 100 
shares of any stock can be a 
major project. 

Many of the OTC market’s 
shortcomings should be allevi- 
ated at point in the next 
year when Nasdaq — National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers 
Automated Quotations— becomes 
a reality. .. 

Nasdaq will -bring price and 
volume information cm unlisted 
trading into full public view 
for the first time. 

There will be no ticker tape 
rifcminptng each trade but the 
Acker’s modem offspring— the 
electronic quote machine— will 
supplant the traditional method 
■f getting quotes by telephone. 

IsrisOiHUy Abuse 

“Many people make a living 
from the invisibility of this mar- 
ket," carped one knowledgeable 
broker. "If you have only one 
or two guys TnaVrng a market 
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in a stock, they can do almost 
anything they want.” 

Such statements may exag- 
gerate abuses hi the market, but 
they Indicate just how important 
the public spotlight of Nasdaq 
may turn out to be. 

Nasdaq could provide the 
hfwi« tat more research into and 
security analysis of OTC issues. 

And, as centf investigator for 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission commented, “dis- 
closure is name of the game 
in regulation. It goes with- 
out saying that we’re in favor 
of increased visibility tar any 
stock market.” 

The center of Nasdaq activity 


Vhtrihutoti coapohr 
► ca*m far carting 
qaaMioatenka 


is many mn»g from Wall Street 
in a town called Trumbull, 
ConiL, where the Bunker-Ramo 
Carp, is iwntaUing the computers 
far the new quotation system. 

The new 'center is being es- 
tablished under a contract with 
the 3 ^00-member National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers, 
the self-regulatory body for the 
over-the-counter market. 

28,M0 Unlisted Issues 

A spokesman for Bunker- 
Ramo said system should be 
operational late in 1970. Even- 
tually, it will be able to 
as many as 20,000 different un- 
listed issues. This compares 
with the 1,787 common and 


preferred stocks listed at present 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The Nasdaq system will In- 
volve three different classifica- 
tions, or “levels" of subscribers, 
level m will consist of the 
market-makers in each securi- 
ty. These individuals will have 
th e ability to put price changes 
into the computer, providing the 
basis for all quotations. 

Level H will consist of hun- 
dreds of retail trading firms ex- 
ecuting orders for public in- 
vestors. 

Level X, win supply a rep- 
resentative, or median, bid and 
asked quote to desk-top ter- 
minals already used by broker- 
age offices to obtain listed 
quotes. 

Nasdaq should enhance com- 
petition among market-makers 
and make it easier far brokers 
to obtain the best possible prices 
for their customers. Under pres- 
ent policy, most brokers are 
required to obtain at least three 
competing quotes when they buy 
or sell for a customer. In prac- 
tice, they rarely do this. 

Bunker-Ramo says about 400 
brokerage firms with about 700 
locations have contracted for the 
Nasdaq service, including most 
of the nation's largest firms. 

Nasdaq also win provide daily 
reports of unlisted trading 
activity, providing volume indi- 
cations in each stock for the 
first time. An OTC market 
Index will be updated hourly, 
giving investors their first indi- 
cation of intra-day price changes 
in t.ha general market. 


i drastically altered pattern of oaat- 
[ transportation itself. When 

[ the railroad average was begun. 

■ the rails were the giant movers of 
» freight and people. Automobiles, 

trucks, buses and airplanes hadn’t 
I even arrived on the scene. 

1 "As recently as 20 years ago, the 
* rails stffl carried 63 percent of all 

■ intercity freight cm a ton-mileage 
i bass. By last year that share had 

■ shrunk to 41 percent.” 

5 Newcomers to the average will 

be American, Eastern, Northwest. 

Pan American, Hans World and 
United airlines, Consolidated 
| Frelghtways, Pacific Intermountaln 
’ Express, and U.S. Freight Co. 

Hie rail average has been one 
of a family of Dow Jones averages 
which chart the movement of 
various segments of the securities 
markets. 

The original, and most widely 
followed one is the industrial 
average of 30 blue chip stocks. It 
was created in, 1896 by Charles 
H. Dow, a newspaper man who 
with his partner, Edward D. Jones, 
founded the Wall Street Journal 
and became a legend In finan ci a l 
circles. 

Other Dow Jones averages cover 
a varied range of 65 stocks, utility 
issues and bonds. 

GE-Union Talks 
Adjourned; Strike 
Enters 11th Week 

NEW YORK, Jan. 1 CAP) .—Nego- 
tiations between General Electric 
Co. and two unions bargaining na- 
tionally have been adjourned until 
Monday. 

The adjournment means the 
strike, by 133,000 GE workers at 
plants in 135 UB. cities will extend 
into an llth week. It is already 
the longest walkout in GEs corpo- 
rate history. 

Both the AFL-CIO Tntwwfttinnal 
Union and Electrical Workers and 
the Independent United Electrical 
Workers have been bargaining 
separately here with the aid of 
federal mediators. 

GE employees involved in the ' 
strike averaged $3.25 an hour under 
now-expired contracts and have 
demanded increases of 30 cents 
hourly. 

• The company has offered a three- 
year contract with a 20 -cent hourly 
increase and up to 25 cents hourly 
in skill premiums at the start, with 
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TORAY INDUSTRIES, INC 


formerly TOYO RAYON CO., LTD. 


Head Office: foray Bldg^ Nihonbashl-Muromachl, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Osaka Office: Mitsui Bldg* Nakanoshtma, KUa-ku, Osaka, Japan 

Overseas Offices: New York, Hamburg. Bangkok, Taipei, Sydney, S&o Paulo, Johannesburg, Beirut, 
Singapore, Hong Kong 
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600,000 Shares 

Popeil Brothers, Inc, 

Common Stock 

■ POJ) PwrYaiw) 

Price 520 Per Share 

Cc*w« of the rmpaata* xa*r hv oZrfainw? »ny Sbti* from any 

UothrwriUl rtbt> SDMJ iMwiuOy « far these oocaa'iin wititm each SWt. 

W3Kam Blair & Company 

Blyth&Co., Inc. Drcxd Harrimaa Ripley Goldman, Sachs & Co; 

Hahey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Hornblower & Vceks-Hempiai, Noyes 

Paine* Webber, Jackson & Curtis Wertieim & Co. 

Back & Co. Bear, Steams & Co. A. G- Bedcer & Co. Alex. Brown & Sow 

Inununlal 1. 1 ■ iTil# 

Clark, Dodge ft Co. Francis I. tfoPonE, AX. Afiyn, hie. 

lwi n«M 

Equitable Se amfa^W orton & Co. RobertFlemiiiff Hayden, Stone 

W.E. Hutton & Co. F.S. Moseley ft Co. J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. 


Shield* ft Company 


F. S. Smith ers ft Co. 


G.H. Walker ft Co. 

lacupvatod 


On January 1, 1970 TOYO RAYON CO., LTD. changed its name to 
TORAY INDUSTRIES, INC. 

The Company was established originally for the purpose of manufacturing rayons and 
has since expanded its business into the synthetic fibre, plastics and petrochemical 
fields, including the raw materials for synthetic fibre. At the same time the Company 
has been giving up the manufacture of rayon filament and has reduced the scope of its 
rayon staple production. As a result, the corporate name, TOYO RAYON CO., LTD., 
had become inadequate to describe the actual nature of the Company’s operations. 

As the Company is firmly established in its growing synthetic fibre and plastics business, 
it is its intention to expand its activities into new fields of industries such as housing, 
life science; pollution control and knowledge, where the prospects axe good for 
continuing the Company’s development as an expanding international enterprise. 

In keeping with the change of name to “TORAY INDUSTRIES, INC.”, the Company is 
pledging itself to continue with renewed determination its efforts for its development. 
The corporate objects set out in the Company’s existing Articles of Incorporation are no 
longer commensurate with the current functions of the Company and the future course 
of its long-range development For this reason the corporate objects of the Company- 
have also been altered along with the change of corporate name. 
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BRIDGE- 


"The Blue Club" adapted 
by Terence Reese from the 
French version by Gsrcsno and 
Yallouze, on the methods which 
have contribated to Italy's world 
ch ampionship s u pr e m acy, makes 
a complex system appear simple. 

The co r nerstone of the sys- 
tem is the one-dub opening bid, 
on almost all Tininfa- 
It normally promises 17 points 
in high cards, hut 16 with very 
good, distribution is permissible, 
as in the diagramed deal. 

The res ponse of one diamond 
was negative, denying possession 
of an ace or two vtngs. The 
system has since been modified, 
and today one would respond 
one heart, showing at least 6 
points with the same high-card 

UmlfftHfiTTg 

The spade fit was quickly 
discovered, and the jump to 
three diamonds inferentiaDy 
agreed spades as the trump suit. 
The subsequent bids were main- 
ly cue-bids. Four no-trump was 
a general try, not Black- 
wood, which is superfluous when 
the ace situation is known. 

The final contract of six 
spades was a reasonable one, 
but needed careful play. The 
opening lead of the club ace 
was ruffed with dummy's spade 
queen, South did not make 
the mintaicp. of leading trump. 
He played a diamond toward his 
band, winning with the queen 
when East correctly ducked. 

The Mng and queen of hearts 
were cashed, and a club was 
ruffed in dummy. When the 
heart ace won the next trick. 
South was a happy man. He 

bad discarded his diamond 

loser, so he could cross-ruff to 
mn>p is tricks. ' He made three 
heart tricks, one diamond trick. 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


•ByAhzn Truscott 


and all eight trumps separately. 
A trump lead would have 
defeated tba contract, but West 
can hardly be blamed for not 
t.MnWng of that! A singleton 
trump lead often damages the 
other defender. 

north (D) 

4 AKQ9 
O A8543 
O K10 43 

WEST EAST 

43 4 8762 

V 372 V 1096 

O 765 O AJ 98 

4 AK 7654 + Q 8 

SOOTH 
4 71054 
tfXQ 
O Q2 
4 310932 

North and South, were vnbn®. 
Able. The bidding: 


North East 
1 4 Pass 

1 <3 Pass 

3 O Pass 

44 Pass 

4 NX Pass 

6 4 Pass 


5 NX Pass 
Pass Pass 


West led the dob ace. 
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1886 PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS 
. OF AMERICA 

By Thomas Byrnes, Police Inspector and Chief of Detective 
(1380-1895) New York. City. Introductions by Arthur ft 
Schlesinger jr. and S. J. Perdman. 433 pp. Chdse 
House. $10. 

THE- FEAR OF CRIME 

By Richard Harris. Introduction by Nicholas deB , Katee* 
bach. 116 pp. Praeger. $435. 

OUR CRIMINAL SOCIETY 

The Social and Legal Source of Crime in America. 

By Edwin AT. Scftur. 244 pp. A Spectrum Book. Prenttct 

HalL $635. 

Reviewed by Christopher Lehm&nn-Haupt 

\f7BAT to do with criminals? No such clarity of purpo: 

W -nrr with their heads." nrevafled in the 1960a. Inane 


W -off with their heads," 
cried the Duchess. “If the con- 
viction rate were doubled in this 
country, it would do more to 
eliminate crime in the future 
th at* a quadrupling of the funds 
for any government war on pov- 
erty,” said Richard M. Nixon in 
his 1968 position paper on 
crime. "Toward Freedom. From 
Fear.” 

"There is nothing that pro- 
fessional criminals fear so much 
as Identification and exposure,” 
said Thomas Byrnes, New York 
City’s Police Inspector and 
Chief of Detectives from 1880 
to 1896. "While both war and 
crime are indeed fearful phe- 
nomena about which we should 
be intensely concerned, it will 
hardly do to panic," writes 
Edwin M. Schur, sociologist, in 
"Our C riminal Society.” 

We must be alert to the real 
dangers, not the imagined ones, 
and our assessments must be 
informed by whatever authori- 
tative evidence is available.” 

“Take a bane from a dog: 
what remains? The dog’s tem- 
per would remain,” said the Red 
Queen. 

So runs the gamut of views 
discussed in these three books 
on crime in this country — now 
thehnost worrisome issue in the 
mind of the American public, 
the pollsters tell us. A care- 
ful reading 1 of the three in- 
structs, confounds, perplexes, 
charms and infuriates. I am 
not sure that the problem is 
solved, even theoretically. But 
I am convinced that the Red 
Queen was smarter than the 
Duchess. 

Chelsea House’s charming 
period piece — a replica of a 
Who’s Who In Crime written 
by a forthright crimebuster in 
1886— instructs us on many in- 
cidental matters: how to crack 
a safe, shoplift, play the con- 
fidence g ame, trade horses 
fraudulently and pick a random 
pocket. It offers a biographical 
gallery, complete with pictures 
and curriculum vitae, of more 
than 400 of the nation's crim- 
inal fiite of the rime. Good 
dirty fun. 

But the overriding lesson it 
conveys is that even if crime at 
the turn of the century seem- 
ed a social affliction worthy of 
weighty tomes, there was little 
confusion as to who was crim- 
inal and what was to be done. 
There was a kind of crisp pro- 
fessional respect far the able 
second-story man. As Arthur 
Schletinger writes in his intro- 
duction: “Byrnes wrote about 
criminals in language that 
might have been taken from 
the didactic tracts of the day 
praising contemporary million- 
aires and .telling how they made 
. their money.” One need only 
identify the face and the tech- 
nique (even at the risk of in- 
structing hesitant neophytes) 
and the prey was as good as 
trapped. 


No such clarity of purpo; 
prevailed In the 1860s. Inape 
tor Byrne's stolid authorl tails 
ism lived on, but the settir 
had changed. In response 
complex social unrest, t] 
American public called out t 
old-fashioned solutions, as 
Watts rioters were hotel snea 
and college students bludget 
workers. And the politician 
to save their skins, responds 

This phenomenon is demo 
strated in Richard Harris 
“The Fear of Crime." a grai 
ful, understated account. Si 
published in The New Yorfa 
of the passage in Congress 
the Omnib us Crime Conti 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 

Designed, among other thin; 
to allocate funds for confer out 
riots and organized crime, 
overturn recent Supreme Coi 
decisions defining the suspect 
criminal’s right to counsel 
limit application of the writ 
habeas corpus, and to broad 
the government's access to el 
tronic eavesdropping devic 
the bill was denounced 
dozens of legislators ("the wor 
bill I have ever seen since 
have been a member of t 
Senate.” Ralph Yarborough 
Texas called it) and then pass 
in the Senate by a vote of ... 
to 4 and in the House by J 
to 17. Such was the fear 
crime. 

Edwin M. Schur, a To 
University sociologist, pro sir 
welcome relief to the logb 
strictures of legislating a s: 
society by stepping bock 
dozen giant steps and exam; 
Ing crime in the broad pezspr 
tire. He deals with our ci 
rent inclination to wage “w 
against Grime” much as a. & 
sitive zoologist might confer 
an anteater struggling to ti 
off its own nose: the nose, 
would conclude. Is not an > 
ganic aberration; it is spec- 
specific. 

America Invites crime by '■ 
very essence— by preservt 

social inequalities, by invulvt’ 
itself in “mass violence abmac - 

eraphnafamg “cultural Vfllt 
that help generate crime," 
“creating” crime through a. 
necessary legislation, and 
addicting itself “to the noti 
that crime problems requ 
special crime solutions.” 

Up to a point, Mr. Schu 

measured, e nrnTnnns pnsteg .1 j 
alysis is persuasive. Beyo 
that point, it falters. He is 
too trusting in the powers . 
mass government action to o 
our rottenness. (While he pab 
out that white-collar crime 
just as pernicious, if not 
visible, as crime in the strec 
he never accounts for buna 
cratic corruption.) But at le 
he is dealing with real pr : 
lems, not the shadows of b 
teria. 

Mr. Lehmamir-Haupt revitt 
these hooks for The New Yi 
Times. 


Crossword— ^—mBy Will We. 


Tumbles; 


ACROSS 

I Wagons- — ■ — 

5 Trick 
9 Okefenokee 

14 Unbalanced. 

15 “Pretty maids, 
ah in — — ” 

16 Kindof TVfihn 

17 Deadpan 

19 Extreme - 

20 Aleutian island - 

21 British statesman 
and others . 

22 Co n t r o ve rsial 
media plan 

23 Restless sleeper 
26 Lacking 

29 Abondnabla 
snowman 
32 Hubbub 

35 Escort 

36 Old expletive 

37 Songbirds 
39 Exhausted 

41 Share of group 
. expenses 


45. London tourist 
attraction 

46 Approached 

47 Chemicals 

49 Union general 
54 Bread spread 
56 Admits to office 

59 Worship 

60 Tough 

61 Mastic 

62 Greedy 

63 Hamlet - 

64 Betetpalm 

65 Facts 

66 Viewed . 

DOWN 

1 Accept eagerly • 

2 Actress Massey 

3 Grape 

4 Wheat of Europe 
5* Women of the ■ 

military 

6 Asian republic; - 

Van . •• •' 

7 Fixed 

8 Sheep 

9 Gushes: Vary 

1 A T — . 1 


12 Daybreak 

13 “Harper VaB^ ' 
and others 

18 Lay waste 

24 * the ro« 

25 Endeavored v 

27 Flammable ga 

28 Baseball \\ 
- Hafl-of-Famer . 

30 Takes the sunt 

31 fixe 

32 Exclamation " 

33 Mighty: Prefia 

34 Precisely ' 

38 Modem 
40 Navajo, 

43 Tapioca 
48 Animal 

50 Destroy 

51 Test - 

52 Chemlci 


53 ’( 

54 

55 East 
border 

57 Sealed 


TABOL 


i PUPER 

t 


ill 



\. : 

iTr 

mwm\ 
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Now arrange the didcdleiiat 
to fortn the emprise answer, a* 
suggested by the above cartoon* 
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Cotton Bowl Gambles Pay Off With 68 Seconds Left 


•" H< 



'■l 


0 


, 1 ... J3AUUAS, Jan. 1 (DPI) .frames 
6 Mm &M never quarterbadc- 
V-#»'-****V collage, football game, 
•Atatd' Notre Dame with a pn.tr of 
{jjfftog jfonrth-'down gambles to- 
d*y to give Texas & 21-17 ceme- 
baefc Cotton Bowl victory. 1 ■ 
-fificert sent sub mny Dale into 
tbs 'end zone from' & ; yard - out 
vitib Just 68 seconds togo to give 
Texts its 20th ccmseojtive triumph. 
: But instill- took aif interception 
by defensive hack Tom Campbell 
with 28 seconds lot to 'keep Notre 
Same's -ttUn man, .Joe ‘Twiggy” 
Thefemann, fiom paBtog the game 

back- OBL.tf.tha flre., : 


s Notre Dame, 21-17 


Thrismann. whq hit IT of. 27 
passes for 231 yante and touch- 
down, strikes of 54 and 24. yards to 
Tum Gatewood and Jim Yoder, 
respectively, had almost ma tched 
Streets mystifying baQ-hsndting 
before an -overflow crowd of 73,M0 
to crisp, sonny, 50-degree weather. 

Street had tqemexujoiv help from 
Texas' own version of Notre Dame’s 
famed ‘Tour Horsemen” of the 
Irish’s only other bowl game, 45 
years ago. 

Steve Worsfcer boned his. way 155 
yards in 20 carries and Jim Bery 
thelsen picked up. 81 yards in 18 
carries, while scoring one of the 


Longhorns' touchdowns .from . one 
yard out. 

The other Texas “horseman,” Ted 
Key, got the other touchdown from 
three ^ards away. Berth risen, who 
threw tbs key block on Dale's win- 
ning touchdown, did so- also on 
Soy's score. 

No tre Dame, ranked No. 9 to the 
DPI coaches’ ratings and a 7 1/2- 
point underdog: against, the top- 
ranked Longhorns, kept the pres- 
sure on Texas ah the way and led 
3-0, IB-0, 10-7 and 17-U before 
Street engineered the time-consum- 
ing 76-yard victory drive. 

Street, who hit tip of U passes 


"t . 


Ole Miss Upsets Arkansas, 27-22 


new OKLEASfS, JtfEL 1 CAP).— 

Safety Gfcnn Cannon irf Mississippi 
^wib np with Wg -deteiiSiYe plays 
in the final Rebels 

staved, off - an A dNM» . 
hung oh *>r a^27^-22 .upset victory 
over &e third5r®hked Ytemrbacks 
in the 36th annual. Sugar Bowl 
game today. > "/' ••• 

{tauxterbaokBIH Mont- 
gomery’s tourth-quarter heroics al- 
most puhed Jt out for the Razor- 
backs,, wbo wera loBtog, 34-6, at one 
potot to Um second judoil 

Montgomery had- the Razorbacka 
roiling with, less than, twu minutes 
left, but Cannon stepped the threat 
with a fumble recovery at the Mis- 
sissippi 28. • 

Archie Manning, .- Mississippi’s 
guTwhiing junior-' quarterback,' di- 
rected the Rebels to a 24-12 half- 
time lead, scoring once on an 18- 
yard run ant T -passing 30 yards to 
Vernon Stoddard for- .another 
touchdown. 

Although Montgomery- finished 
With more impressive passing sta- 
tistics, the fi-foot-8 Rebel quarter- 
back was awarded the MDler-Bigby 
Trophy as the : game’s, outstanding 
player. 

Montgomery completed 17 of 32 


Houston T r ounces 
Auburn, 36-7, in 
BlueboTinet Bowl 


- .. HOUSTON, Jan. 1 (TJPI).— Half- 

• back Jim Strong raced for 184 
c - yards two touchdowns . to lead 
n- the University of Houston, to- a 
" 36-7 victory over Aubom in the 

- . llth annual Astro -Bluebonnet Bowl 

last night, the final, football game 
-•." of the first - 100 years of college 
v. football 
' Strong, a 6-1, 200-pounder who 
was the nation's No. 4 rusher this 
season, scored on runs of 12 and 
one yards. 

.. Auburn, which had an8-2regular~ 
•i season record and was Savored by 
; a point, -never really got started 
Split rend Terry Beasley fumbled 
the opening kickoff and Houston's 
Nick Holm recovered on the Au- 
:!j bum 29. Strong carried 22 of the 

- 29 .yards and quarterback Gary 
-. Mnfltas sneaked the final yard as 

too Cougars wentehead^ 7-O r with 
3 1/2 minutes gone. Hcnston also 
1 bad an 8-2 regular-season record. 


Dickey of Tennessee 
Takes Florida Job 

■ KNOXVILLE. Tenn* Jaml CAP). 
—Doug Dickey resigned yesterday 
as head football coach at the 
University of Tennessee to accept 
a J mUar position at this. University. 
Of Florida. Dickey's resignation 
came after Si-year-old Ray Graves 
announced in Gainesville, Fla, 
that he was quitting as' Florida 
coach to devote full time to being 
athletic director. 

Dickey, 36. and his wife are both 
graduates of the University of 
Florida. Inst week, Florida upset 
Tennessee in the Gator Bowl, 14-13. 
John Majors, Iowa State coach, ' Is 
reported to be the top ' choice of 
some Tennessee officials as Dickey’s 
successor. Majors was 'an AH- Amer- 
ican tailback at Tennessee in 1856- 
58. 


Russian Six Routed - 
MONTREAL, Jan.. 1 CAP! 
Montreal Junior Canadtera, last 
season’s Memorial Cup Champions 
defeated the Soviet Union's national 
hockey team 9-3, as the Russians 
ended an eight-game tddr of -Canada. 
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tor 340 yards. foTHng 12 
yards shy of the mark fen: Sugar 
Bowl passing set by Florida’s Steve 
Spurrier, also to a losing effort 
against Missouri three years ago 

Manning completed 21 . of 38 
passes far 273 yards and picked 
up another 39 yards on the ground 
for a total production, of 312. 

Arka n sas finished the regular 
season with a 9-1 . mark and was 
ranked only behind unbeaten 
Texas and-. Penn State. The Rebels 
had a 7-3 season and entered the 
Sugar Bowl as slight underdogs. 

Mississippi coach Johnny Vaught's 
defense had to share honors with 
M a nni ng. The . defensive . unit 
showed several lapses during the 
season, but it saved the day 
against the R&zorb&cks. 

Cannon's recovery of Arkansas 
receiver Chuck Dicus’s fumble on 
the Mississippi 28 with 1:08 left 
stopped what could have been the 
winning Razorback drive. Dlcus, 
last year's most valuable player in 
the Sugar Bowl when the Porkers 
upset Georgia, 16-3, had just 
caught a 12-yard pass from Mont- 
gomery^ but: faznhled after Can- 
non's jarring tackle. 

Minutes earlier. Cannon broke 
up. third and fourth- down passes 
by Montgomery from the Rebels’ 38 
to stop another Arkansas threat. 

The punting of the Rebels Julian 
Fagan' was outstanding in the final 
period, He boomed one punt 40 
yards and it rolled out at bounds 
on tiie Hogs* 3-yard line. His next 
punt, with 2:33 remaining, went 
to the Arkansas 13. 

Other defensive heroes on the 
Rebels included linebacker Fred 
Brister, tackle Buz Morrow and end 
Hap Farber, who made key third- 
down. stops on. two occasions in the 
first quarter, forcing the Razor- 
backs to try for field goals. Both 
attempts-- by Bill Modard were 

wide. . • ■ . 

: Big Interception • 


Safety Dennis Berners intercep- 
tion of a Manning pass set up the 
Arkansas touchdown that pulled 
the Hogs within 5 points in the 
final quarter and set the stage for 
fftvai throbbing minutes. 

Berner’s steal came on the Old 
Miss 41 and he returned it to the 
Rebel ljL Three plays later, on 
third down, Montgomery whipped 
a Six-yard toss to fullback Bruce 
Maxwell in the comer of the mid 
zone far the scare with 10:15 left 
to play. 

The Interception came two min- 
utes after Cannon had made a one- 
handed theft of Maxwell's half- 
back option pass, thrown from the 
13 into the Rebel end zone. 

The passing duel between the' 
quarterbacks— 4hey put the bail 
in- the air 67 times— shadowed a 
Sugar Bowl record field goal of 
52. yards by Ole Miss sophomore 
Cloyed Hinton. - Hinton had hit 
on a 59-yard effort earlier in the 


Renfro Wins Suit ■ • 

DALLAS;' Jan. 1 (UFD.— Mel 


Renfro, free, safely for the Dallas 
Cowboys, won » federal lawsuit 
out of court that entitles him to 
live to an ah- white, north Dallas 
duplex and .to receive damages of 
Renfro’s attorney said. 
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season. Tim previous Sugar Bowl 
record of 49 yards, was set by 
Wyoming’s Jerry ..Depoyster in 
-1968. 

Hinton’s record kick came to 
the second period, just after a 
Manning touchdown * pass to 


Bpddy Jones from the Rasorback 
20 had been nullified by a penalty. 

Hinton also kicked a 26-yard er 
in the third quarter for Mississippi’s 
only sc o r in g in the second hal f. 

Mcdard. finally finding the 
range, got a 35-yard field goal 
not long after to keep the -Razor- 
backs- from falling too fog behind. 

' SUUsilca ol Uttr Game 
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Ark. 
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31 • 

34- 

Rushing yardage ...... 

154 
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Passing yardage 

273 • 
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26 

83 
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2 
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3-30 
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a-. 

1 
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101 

22 

Mississippi 

14 IQ 3 

0—37 

■ si_-„-lb 

0 12 3 

7—32 


fear 107 yards and ran flea ' times 
lor 31. yards,: threw : only two 
passes : in the drive, which ate up 
five .minutes and 4B seconds. But 
both-were clutch throws to Cotton 
iBpreyer and the hut one carried 
the ball . to the Irish 2-yard hue 
on the second of his fourth-down 
gamb£s& 

Coach Darrell Royal - gayet the 
Longhorns orders to £0 aH-OUt 
for victory from the start and 
.never hesitated about going for 
first downs when Texas was In 
field-goal range and might easily 
have gone for a tie at 19-10 . to 
tho. second quarter and at 17-17 
as the. clock ticked away to the 
final period. - . 

- The gamble in the second'quarter 
foiled by fractions of an inch when 
nrvAhrfriw Bob Olsen, Ixemendous 
all .afternoon, twice stopped Dale 
one yard short of a first down at 
the Irish 7 -yard line. - 

Bid; the Longhorns were not to' 
be denied to tbw final minutes. 
Texas, drove from its own 24 to -the 
Notre Dame. 20 where it faced 
fourth two. Street worked the 
option to perfection as Koy got the 
necessary two -yards for a first 
down at the 18. 

Koy lost a yard on the next play, 
tout Berthelsen picked up nine 
yards to two carries, leaving Texas 
with another fourth and two at 
the 10. • 

Street called on Spreyer, the 
little Toao who had snagged the 
big -pass that preserved Texas’s 
unbeaten wra spr* during the 15-14 
victory over Arkutnum on Dec. 6, 
and sandy-haired junior Tirade 
a great diving catch at his shoe- 
tops on the 2-yard line. 


Berthelsen got a yard and then 
was held lor no gain before Street 
faked into the' middle and- pitched 
out to Dale, who skirted left end 
almost unmolested for the margin 

Texas had gone into the game 
with a 363-yard rushing average 
to throw at a Mike McCoy-led 
Irish defense, which had allowed 
only 85 yards a game' on the 
ground. 

With Wtoster as the wheeihorse, 
the Lonhorm ran. with abandon 
much of the afternoon as long as 
the? ran away from All-America 
McCoy’s direction, and ground out 
331 yards out of the soggy Cotton 
Bowl turf. 

The Texas defease, which had 
permitted only 90 yards a game 
ruSMng, fared better. -Bill Barg's 
49 yards was the best the Irish 
could do with a ground game that 1 
netted 189 yards. 

But, the Longhorns were baffled 
^vYi-iHruifmciy by Tbdsmann, whose 
touchdown to Yoder was a thing 
of beauty. Theismann scrambled 
wildly under pressure but, aided by 
a big block by tight end Tom 
Lawson, he was able to spot 
Yoder all alone to the end zone 
with no Longhorn within 20 yards 
of him. The pitch was perfect 
and Yoder, a soph, got the first 
TD of his Irish career. 


Statistics of tiM Game 
Notre Same 

Pint downs — 26. 

Rnshiiiff yardage 


Passing yardage 
Return yardage 
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PmnttoB lost 
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26 
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0 1 
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Associa ted Prws. 

demonstrator strewed 


HPTOE THROUGH THE THUMBTACKS... An anti-apartheid . 

the playing field at Bristol, England, with tacks, stopping play between South Aincirn 
rugby team (dark shirts) and Western Counties. Players picked up tacks, then t*eu, a-a. 


Yacht Belonging 
To Edward Heath 
Is Ocean Victor 


History on Side of Vikings, Raiders 


Browns 9 Day of Infamy 


By William N. Wallace 

NEW YORK, Jan. 1 CNYT}.— Last Nov. 9, the 
Minnesota Vikings defeated the Cleveland 
Browns, 51-3. Should the Vikings be 48-point 
favorites to beat the Browns to the National 
Football ■ League's championship" game in Min- 
nesota an Sunday? • - 

Hardly. As Blanton Collier, the Cleveland 
c oach, said after that defeat: "Professional 
football is a .game of snowballs. Once they get 
rolling, -they don’t stop. But I still have con- 
fidence to our boys and believe to, them.” 

The Browns rewarded the co nfi dence by 
reaching the league title game for the fourth 
Ban in the last six seasons, a record unmatched 
to pro football. 

*. .collier also said . after that" Nov. 9 game: "Joe 
Trapp is the most underrated quarterback in 
the NFL." Kapp that day completed ten of 
his first U passes. Utilizing Gene Washington, 
the wide receiver, Kapp worked over Walt 
Sumner, the rookie Cleveland corner back. -The 
Vikings scored every .time they had possession 
of the ball except their tenth, and last time. 
atw! Bill Nelsen, the Browns’ quarterback, 
never had time to set and throw. 

The Brawns may have learned a lesson that 
day, a lesson they used against the Cowboys 
last Sunday. Nick Skorich, the offensive coach 
and a candidate to succeed the 62-year-old 
- Collier should he retire, said: “Our plan was 
geared to the idea that to beat Dallas yon 
have to beat their great pass rush. We knew 
we had to open our receivers quickly, break off 
patterns and enable Bill Nelsen always to throw 
under three seconds. The line gave him that 
the receivers were where they belonged 
and he hit th em ” 

That will be Cleveland’s program against the 
Vikings. Roman Gabriel of the Rams showed 
that Minnesota was vulnerable to passes thrown 
to the middle zones to backs and tight ends 
The Browns have a dandy tight end in Milt 
Morin. 

The Vikings, favored by 8 points, are a 
stronger team and should win. But another 
■ rout is not to the cards. 

Minnesota, will have no weather advantage 
because the Browns, too. are accustomed to 
hardy conditions. "Our .boys think they can 
play well to the rain," said Collier an Sunday. 
■•Nelsen thinine be can throw; Warfield thinks 
he catch ynd Kelly thinks he can run.” 

It snowed eight more Inches in Minneapolis 
on Sunday. The forecast is for light snow 
today and Saturday. Coach IBud Grant watched 
the BroWM-Ccwboys game “between Shoveling” 
and said: "You can’t tell anything from TV.” 


Chiefs Face Old Jinx 

By Kenneth Denlinger 


PASADENA, C alif. , Jan. 1 (WPj. — T he Oak- 
land Raiders have beaten the Kansas . City 
Chiefs in their last four regular-season and 
playoff games. A fifth straight victory Sunday 
in r-uiYia-nA bi the American Football League 
championship g”*"* would put the Raiders to 
the Super BowL 

‘T hope we play bettff against them this 
time than we did in Kansas City. We’ll have 
.to,” defensive end Ike Lassiter over the 
telephone, referring to the 27-24 Oakland vic- 
tory. 

a *Our defense got us two touchdowns in that 
one” 

Oakland expects the Chiefs to be much less 
conservative Sunday than to their last regular- 
season collision, a 10-6 Raider victory to which 
Wang nc city quarterback Len Dawson threw 
only six passes. 

One reason for that strategy was to keep 
Dawson from further aggravating a knee injury. 

The two-week break from first-round playoff 
games probably has benefited Dawso n the , most, 
although Oakland split end Warren WHls also' 
has recovered from a shoulder injury suffered 
against the Chiefs and will play some Sunday. 

Defensively, the Chiefs led the AIL in 18 
categories during the regular season, incl uding 
fewest points allowed (177), _yardage : 33,163) 
and interceptions (32). 

The main problems for the Oakland defense 
are the variety of Kansas City formations and 
finding - all those little runners once they .get 
the ball. 

"Their faking is the big thing” said Oakland 
middle linebacker Dan Conners. “You look 
around trying to read everything and suddenly 
(guard) Ed Budde's slamming you to the face. 

•You're looking straight down that I-forma- 
tion, with Dawson that huge (Fired) Arbanas. 
(Robert) Holmes and (Mike) Garrett and 
you're gonna miss someone somewhere," 

Garrett and Holmes, both 5-feet-B, were 
missed enough to gain 732 and 612 yards, 
respectively, during the regular season. Reserve 
Wanen McVea is even tinier— and faster. 

“The thing about Garrett is he’s so good at 
skimming back across the middle. They try to 
get you spread out and let him run across the 
grain. It sometimes looks like a busted play, 
but it’s not," Conners said. 

. The ideal Oakland situation Sunday would be 
to repeat it* performance of the 56-7 rout of 
Houston to the preliminary playoff round. 

“That was good because we hit them so fast. 
But rm not sure that was our beet game of 
the year,” said Lassiter. “I hope our best 
Showing is Sunday.” 


SYDNEY. Jan. 1 (NYT) .—Morn- 
ing Cloud, owned by Edward Heath, 
the leader of the Conservative op- 
position to t-hp S rjtiHh parliament, 
won the annual Sydney-to- Hobart 
ocean yacht race on correc t ed time. 

The 3S-foot fiberglass sloop cross- 
ed the finish line Monday morning 
to give Britain Its first victory to 
a major ocean race in two years. 

A record fleet of 79 craft sailed 
to the 630-mile race. In addition to 
Britain, they represented Australia, 
New Zealand, France, Japan, the 
United States and New Guinea. 

Another British yacht, the 42- 
foot sloop Prospect of Whitby, 
sailed by Arthur Slater, was second 
on corrected time. 

Crusade, a 62-foot cutter with 
Sir Max Aitken, a London news- 
paper publisher, at the helm, was 
the first to cross the finish line. 
She had an elapsed time of 3 days 
11 hours 18 minutes 10 seconds. 

Morning Cloud’s corrected time 
was 3:04:25:57. Heath, known as 
Ted among his ' yachting friends, 
to a st ed his victory to Tasmanian 
beer. 


Mexican Wins 
Sao Paulo Run 


SAO PAULO, Brazil. Jan. 1 (Reu- 
ters).— Juan Martinez of Mexico 
outran 283 rivals to win the 8,400- 
meterrs (52 miles) Sao Sfivestre 
Round-the-Houses race last night 
to record time. 

Mnrtinfig , fourth to the Olympic 
104)00 meters In 1988, clocked 24 
minutes 23 seconds— nearly 18 sec- 
onds faster than the previous record 
of .24:20.1 by. Belgium’s Gaston 
Roelants in 1965. 

Britain’s Mike Tagg, European 
10,000-meters silver medallist, was 
second in 24:0B.6, followed by Da- 
niel Korica. of Yugoslavia, in 
24:09.9. 

. -Zamcmn.- O’Reilly the United 
States was fourth to 24:17.6. Kei- 
suke Sawaki of Japan, second to 
last year’s race and the favorltei 
finished seventh- to the annual race 
run through t&l streets of Sao 
Paulo. ' ' * * ‘ ? 


U.S. Indoor Track Season 
To Open With Innovations 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 1 (AP) 
—A cast of top track and field 
stars * r,f i a couple of Innovations 
will highlight the All-American 
Games indoor meet to the Cow 
Palace Saturday, the first event 
of the season. 

Twelve world record holders and 
26 Olympians are entered to the 
meet. Top stars are sprinters John 
Carlos and Lee Evans, high jumper 
Dick Fosbury, pole vaulter Bob 
Seagren, decathlon champion Bill 
Tomney, hurdler Willie Davenport, 
shot-putter Randy Matson and 
distance stars Ron Clarke and Ger- 
ry Undgren. 

A new event has been added to 
the meet, the indoor pentathlon, 
to which Toomey win compete along 


Raska Captures 
2d Event in 4-Hill 


Ski-Jump Series 

G ARMISCH-PARTKN KIRCHEN , 
West Germany. Jan. 1 (Renters).— 
Jlri Raska, Czechoslovakia's 70- 
meter. Olympic champion, won the 
second stage' in an international 
ski-jumping series today. 

Raska recorded jumps of 92.5 
and 92 meters to win from Rus- 
sians Anatoli Scheglanov (88 and 
91) and Olympic 90-meter cham- 
pion Vladimir Belusov (87 and 
89.5). 

Raska who took the overall lead 
in the four-stage series, had 241.4 
points today. Scheglanov has 233.2 
points and Belusov 2302. 

After two events in the four- 
hill series, Raska has 456.7 points. 
Second Is Josef Matous of Czecho- 
slovakia with 450.4. followed by 
Lars Grini, Norway, 450. 

Raska finished fourth in the first 
stage at Obersdort on Dec. 28, won 
by Russian Garl NapaUmv. The 
two Austrian stages will be held 
in Innsbruck on Jan. 4 and Bisch- 
ofsbofen on Jan, 8. 

The tournament is a major 
trial for the world championships 
to Czechoslovakia next month, .-rtf 


Hawk Goalie Forgets to Carry 
Stick, Rangers Speak Loudly 


NEW YORK. Jan. 1 (AP).— 
Chicago goalie Tony Esposito lost 
his stick to front of the nets and 
New York scored the goal that 
started the Rangers to a 2-1 Na- 
tional Hockey League victory last 
night. 

T cut behind him as he moved 
out the crease and just knocked 
the stick out of his hands,” said 
Dave Baton of the Rangers. 

Baton, who had captured a loose 
puck, passed it to rookie BUI Fair- 
burn, who lateral ed to Walt Tk&c- 
zuk. Tkaczuk rilled the puck in 
for a score over Esposito’s sprawl- 
ing body. 

The goal gave the Rangers a 1-0 
lead to the third period and Jean 
RateUe hammered to another shot 


Red Smith 


Curtfs 13th Amendment 
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7 
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18 
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VcdwAT* toolto 
Atlanta 133 Baltimore 111 (Hodson 39. 
Haxtarfl. Pavla IB; Karin 33, Monroe 
51), - ‘ 

BoMan 134. Detroit 131 fHavUccfc 30. 
Sanders 54: Walker is, Mueller Hi. 

MiUvdriphln 138. Chicago 109 (Clark 
24, Greer 23; Walker 39. Huttos S) 
MUmukea 143, San Diego 326 (AlctUtfor 
35, SMlaaon S3; Hayes 28. Barnett 18). 


College Basketball 

WcdnesdEj'a Results 
OweJMi lavllatten 
a. MTch. 98. Buffalo St 8? (On.). 
Cent. O. St. 79, Bald. Wall. 75 icons.). 
Clev& St 75. Westminster 88 (eons.). 
Howard 94. Federal City 89 (cons.). 

‘ Norfolk State Jhrltatbn 
Norfolk St 122, St, Paul’s 83 (fin-). 
Va, union 110, Lincoln (Pa.) 87 (3d). 

WHnfnaion Holiday Classic 
Son 87. FleHter 56 (final). 

NC Wilm. 88, Concord. 87 (cons.). 
Campbell 94. Ya. St 85 Icons.). 

Other Scores 
Akron 85, Dross 70 
St Cloud 85. £> Washington 62. 

Xaantn (Me.) 90. Blrtr Falls tWt»J 87. 
Aiwa Paelfls 103, Taylor 86. 

BMW Vttta 1BU 9. Dakota Tbeh 87. 
PfcOSpa (OHa.) 79. Ctadron W. 
raster City W, ir. Montana Pi. 
wttfaad Baptist M, W. Colorado St 73. 


i^URT Flood was 19 years old 
and had made one hit to the 
major leagues (a home run) when 
his telephone rang on Dec. 5, 1957. 
The call was from the Cincinnati 
Reds advising him that he had been 
traded to the St Louis Cardinals. 

*T knew ball 



Bed Smith 


players got 
traded like 
horses,” he said 
years later, 'Ttot 
I can’t ten you 
how I felt when 
it happened to 
me. I was only 
19, but I made 
up my mind 
then it wouldn’t 
ever ha p p e n 
again.” 

It happened 
a gain last Oc- 
tober. The 
Cardinals trad- 
ed Flood to Philadelphia. “Maybe 
I won’t go," Curt said. Baseball 
men laughed. Curt makes some- 
thing like $90,000 a year playing 
center field, and less than that 
painting portraits in his studio to 
Clayton. Mo. “Unless he's better 
than ■ Rembrandt," one baseball 
man said, “bell play.” 

It was a beautiful com ment , 
superlatively typical of the ex- 
ecutive mind, a pluperfect example 
of baseball’s reaction to unrest 
down in the slave ca b i n s. "You 
mean,” baseball demands incredul- 
ously, “that at these prices they 
want rights, too?" 

Curtis Charier Flood is a man 
of character and self-respect. Being 
black, he is more sensitive than 


most white- players about the in- 
stitution- slavery as it exists in 
professional baseball. After the 
trade be went abroad, and when he 
returned his mind was made up. 
He confided his decision to the 24 
club representatives to the Major 
League Flayers’ Association at 
their convention in San Juan, FJft. 

He told them It was high time 
somebody in baseball made a stand 
for human freedom. He said he 
was determined to make the stand 
and he asked their support The 

players questioned him closely to 
make sure this was not merely a 
ploy to squeeze money out of the 
Phillies. Then, convinced, they 
voted unanimously to hfm up. 

Realizing that if Flood lost his 
case througn poor handling they 
would all be losers, the players ar- 
ranged — through their executive 
director, Marvin Miller— to retain 
Arthur J. Goldberg, former Sec- 
retary of Labor, former justice of 
the Supreme Court, former Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, and 
the country's most distinguished 
authority on lanor -management re- 
lations. 

Baseball's so-called reserve cause, 
■which binds the player to his em- 
ployer through bis professional 
rife, had been under fire before. 
Never has it been attacked by a 
team like this. 


The Postman Knocks 


The system is in deep trouble. 
(And Tuesday’s action by the base- 
ball commissioner, Bowie Kahn, 
did nothing to help. Kuhn releas- 
ed to the press the following cor- 
respondence: 

"Dear Mr. Knfrm," Flood wrote «n 


Dec. 24, 1969, “after 12 yean in 
the major leagues Z do not feel 
that I am a piece of pr o pe rty to be 
bought and sdid irrespective of my 
wishes. I believe that any system 
that produces that result violates 
my basic rights as a citizen and 
is inc on sistent with the laws of 
the United States and of the several 
states. 

“It Is my detire to play baseball 
to 1970, and I am capable of play- 
ing. I have received a contract 
offer from the Philadelphia club, 
but I believe that I have the right 
to consider offers from other chibs 
before making any decisions. I, 
therefore, request that you ma ke 
known to an the major league dubs 
my feelings in this matter, and 
advise them of my availability for 
the 1970 season." 

Kuhn replied: 

“Dear Curt: this will acknowl- 
edge your letter of Dec. 24, 
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Wednesday's Results 



yew York 2, Chicago l 

. (Tkaczuk, No- 


idle: Mitt Lai. 

Detroit 6. Boston 1 CDelwehlo X 
Kubnder, Connelly. TIbser; Bailey'.- 
PiKsDorgb 4. Montreal 2 (McCreary 2, 
Pmttee. Blare; Rousseau. MahOvllek). 

OaHaae 2, Tor on to X (llattltuBU 
UeKsany). 


which I found on returning to my 
office yesterday. 

‘T- certainly agree with you that 
you, as a ~h«Twaw being, are not a 
piece of property to be bought and 
sold. That is fundamental in our 
society and I think obvious. How- 
ever, I cannot see its application 
to the situation at band. - 

“You have entered into a cur- 
rent playing contract with the St. 
Louis club which has the same 
assignment provisions as those to 
your annual major league contracts 
since -1956. Your present playing 
contract has been assigned to ac- 
cordance with Its provisions by the 
St. Louis dub to the Philadelphia 
chib. The provisions of the play- 
tog contract have been negotiated 
over the years between the chibs 
and the players, most recently when 
the present basic agreement was 
negotiated two years, ago between 
the clubs and the Flayers' Associa- 
tion. 

“If you have any specific objec- 
tions to the propriety of the as- 
signment I would appreciate your 
specifying the objections. Under 
the circumstances, and pending any 
further information from you. I 
do notrsee what action I can take, 
and cannot comply with your re- 
quest contained to the second 
paragraph of your letter. 

Y am pleased to see your state- 
ment that you desire to play base- 
ball in 1970. I take it this puts 
to rest any thought, as reported 
earlier to the press, that you were 
considering retirement." 

Thus the commissioner restates 
baseball’s labor policy: "Run along, 
aoeny, you bother me.” . 


less than three minutes later to 
put the game on ice. The Black 
Hawks' Stan Miklta scored an un- 
assisted goal at 19:23. 

Tkaczuk said he hadn't noticed 
that Esposito parted with his stick. 

"I was just standing to front 
of the net," he said. “I took the 
pass and I saw the puck hit him 
and dribble in.” Esposito tried to 
get hi s right arm to front of the 
puck, but it bounced off his elbow 
and dropped over the line by about 
two inches. 

The victory cemented the Ran- 
gers’ hold on first place in the 
East Division and snapped Chi- 
cago’s four-game unbeaten streak. 
The Rangers now have gone 
through 100 regular-season games 
without being shut out 


with Russ Hodge and Rick Sloan. 
The event consists of the long 
Jump, the 60-yard dash, the high 
Jump, the shot-put and the 400 
meters. 

Seagren the other pole 

vaulters will be trying a new con- 
cept, one several vaulters have been 
asking far. 

Instead of having to clear one 
height to be able to compete at 
the next, each vaulter will get six 
attempts, each at a predesignated 
height. Three successive failures 
at one height will not eliminate 
any vaulter from attempting the 
next height, as is currently the 
rule. 

Seagren, who has cleared 17-9, 
Is expected to attempt 18 feet along 
with Dick Ralisback, who has gone 
17-5. Other top vaulters to the 
competition are Jon Vaughn and 
Erkki Mustakart. 


ABA Standings 
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WESTERN DIVISION 


New Orleans 

22 

13 

.64T 


Los Angeles - 

17 

16 

.513 

4 1-3 

Washington ........ 

13 

IB 

.314 

4 1-2 

Danas 

16 

13 

.466 

3 1 2 

Denver 

36 

23 

.468 

7 13 


Wediafir'i Straits - 
Indiana 113. Xranckr 100 (Netollcky 
27, Brown 31: Dampfor 36. Carrier 311. 
iPaetrs' Btb straight Ttctoryi. 

Carolina 117. Miami 101 (Miller 3L 
M ah alley 30: Freeman 2s. Sidle 18). 
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TRENET 

PIERRE DUDAN 


,Mam torn ft. 85, tol Inclusive., 


La CALAVADOS 
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JOE TUSHES ... LOU LATINOS 
LUNCHEONS — SHACK BAB 
“DINNER BY CANDLELIGHT” 

'■own OAT Airs HI CXf 
(ASr-covd.) 48 An. P5«r*JerJ»-S«Me 
(CmrnHL GeergaYJ By. 3748. B&L. 9548 
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PARIS AMUSEMENTS 


Penguins 4, Canadleng 2 
Keith McCreary scored two goals 
; Pittsburgh downed Montreal, 
4-2, for only the second time to 
the Penguins’ three-year history. 

Red Wings 5, Rndns Z 
£’-»x Delvecchio, the third high- 
est point producer to NHL history 
but without a goal to Iris first 
30 games this season, erupted for 
two to spark Detroit to a 5-1 tri- 
umph over Boston. 

Seals 1, Maple Leals 1 
A goal by defenseman Dick Mat- 
tiussi at 15:46 of the third period 
enabled Oakland to tie Toronto, 1-1. 


The Scoreboard 


TENNIS— At Adelaide, the South Aus- 
tralian championships were abandoned 
following heavy overnight rain. The 
remaining matches could not be played 
because they would clash with the West 
Australian championships. When play 
ended, Australian Davis Cup player John 
Alexander roe leading Britain's Gerald 
Batuiefc, 7-5, 2-5. in A semi-final of 
the men's sin cits. Winnie Shaw of 

Britain led Australia's Kami Krantzcke, 
8-4. l-S, in a women's semi-final 

At Perth, American Tom Gorman and 
{ending Australian player Ray RnKels, 
the top-seeded player? for the Western 
Australian championships, scored easy 
tint-round victories. Gorman, defeated 
local player John Evans, 6-2, 6-2. and 
Battels beat Western Australia's Wayne 
Gillen, 6-4, 64 Mrs. Margaret Court 
of Australia qualified lor the quarter- 
finals of the women’s singles by defeat- 
ing Victoria's Brenda Jenkins, 6-1, 6-1, 

SPEED SKATING— At Oslo, Norway’s 
Dag ttvnaess. last yaarts European and 
world champ lan. took a comfortable lead 
over his rivals after the first day of a 
two-day international competition which 
opened la a bllsaard. Foraaess, 23. won 
hath the 500 and 6.000-meter events. 
He won the 500 in 40X7 seconds, a na- 
ttona i recor d. 

yACIUTVG — At Hobart. Tasmania. 
South Australia's champion cretr of 
Chris md Da rid Tilictt won tha inter- 
national Cadet ms** world title today 
kith their fourth ' consecutive heat vic- 
tory. With only three more heats to 
mca. the twins, in their yacht Fssdna- 
rion, Cannes he beaten. 
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PATACHOU 

pro seals 

GEORGETTE LEMA1RE 
CHRISTIAN MARIN 

■mil 

NANCY HOLLOWAY 

DINNER-SHOW AT 8 PJL 
CNLXanXED PARKING SPACE 
| Reservation: 551-10-59 * 44-67 | 
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LIDO 
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DMIER-DANCE AT &30 
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Observer 


Another Last Roundup 


WASHINGTON. — "welcome. 

” fellow sufferora, to yet an- 
other depressing decade-end 
. roundup. Here with me to 
round It up In terms that will 
make us all sorry we were ever 
bom is a panel ot distinguished 
correspondents. Could we start 
off. Bucky Shores, with some 
peculiarly depressing observa- 
tions from you?” 

"Indeed, moderator Milt Murd- 
stone. I've seen some dreary 

decades in my day, but for pure 
outright unmitigated nastiness. 
the 1560s takes the cake” 

“Excuse me, Bucky Shores. 
Tliis is your moderator Milt 
Murdstone again, and correspon- 
dent Jim Jellyby would like to 
interrupt. Have you thought of 
some good reason why we would 
ail be better off if we had never 
been born, Jim Jellyby?’’ 

■■No. I haven't. MUt. I just 
wanted to point out that Bucky 
Shores said ten years ago that 
the 1950s was the worst decade 
Ju history. What’s more, he 
said 20 years ago that the 1940s 
was the worst, and 30 years ago 
that the 1930s was the worst. 
I'd like to ask Bucky if he’s 
ever seen a decade he could live 
with. Come in. Bucky Shores." 

"No. Jim Jellyby, I have never 
seen a decade I’d want to live 
in. and as long as I liave to do 
decade-end roundups every ten 
years for a living. I don’t plan 
to. 

■ • % 

"Moderator MUt Murdstone. I 
wonder if political correspondent 
Fyfe Carter would come in and 
tell us precisely how much closer 
to doomsday we have all come 
as a result of having lived in 
the 1960s." 

“This Is moderator MUt Murd- 
stone, Bucky Shores. We had 
been looking forward to some 
really depressing political anal- 
ysis from Fyfe Carter, but after 
reading his own script for today. 
Fyfe stayed home and took 
cyanide instead of coming to 
the roundup.” 

"Moderator Milt Murdstone. 
this is correspondent Bela Gow. 
May I say a good word for the 
1960s? I would like to point 
out that the 1360s was a time 
when a man could become a 
figure of fashion merely by 
forgetting to have his hair cut. 
Iji the. 1960s, ugly people did 
not have to feel miserable, be- 
cause ugliness was in style. Chil- 
dren no longer thought it smart 
to get drunk.” 

“Excuse me. moderator MUt 
Murdstone. but this is Carl Cap- 
per. your despair correspondent. 
I object very strongly to Bela 
Gow’s saying a good word for 
the 1960s. How am I going to 
work the public into a proper 
state of despair if this sort of 
talk is tolerated?” 


By Russel] Baker 

. — "Welcome. "Carl, this is Bela Gow. Come 
rers, to yet an- on now, you know the m i n is kir t 
er ’ decade-end was swell." 


"Gentlemen, moderator Milt 
Murdstone again here. If you, 
Bela Gow, will wait your turn, 

we will now hear from Lester 

Choles about the imminence of 
apocalypse by overbreeding. 
Lester?" 

“The 1960s saw a lot of over- 
breeding, MUt. Really a lot of 
overbreeding. The time man- 
kind has left at his present 
overbreeding rate is, I would 
say, abont . . .” 

“Hey, Lester I . This is Bela 
Gow! You know a great thing 
about the 1960 b? Movies were 
really better than ever! And 
songs too. It was a decade* of 
great songs.” 

"Bucky Shores, this is modera- 
tor Milt Murdstone. Can you 
give the public three good rea- 
sons to be gloomy?” 

"I certainly can. Milt. The 
1940s was an excellent reason to 
be gloomy, but as awful as the 
1940s was. the 1950s was even 
worse. Then, to cap it all, we 
had the 1960s .” 

“You are saying. Bucky 
Shores ...” 

"That we would have been 
better off if we had had dooms- 
day shortly before i960.” ■ 
“Bucky. this is Bela Gow here. 
You weren't talking that way 
the other night. You were say- 
ing that one great thing about 
the 1960s was you ■ didn’t have 
to go Into rough neighborhoods 
any more when you wanted to 
see a dirty movie." 


"Bela Gow, this is moderator 
Milt Murdstone. Will you please 
try to enter into the spirit of 
the occasion and think about 
the past decade as a time when 
old values were lost and much 
that was splendid in’ American 
life was destroyed?" 

“Well, Milt, we destroyed 
togetherness in the 1960s. so 
the decade couldn’t have been 
all bad.” 

“Moderator Milt Murdstone, 
this is correspondent All Orfllng. 
It you haven’t forgotten me, 
I’d like to observe, as I do at 
the end of each decade, that we 
are all well rid of the past ten- 
year period and that things 
absolutely have to get better in 
the decade ahead.” 

“Thank you. All, and thank 
you. gentlemen. This is modera- 
tor Milt Murdstone inviting all 
of you back on New Year’s Eve. 
1979. to recap what will unr 
doubtedly be the most dismal 
decade in the history of man- 
kind, at least until the 1980s 
comes along. Bela Gow, fortu- 
nately. will not be with us.” 


“Our youth have an insatiable desire 
for tcealth; they have bad manners and 
atrocious customs regarding dressing 
their hair and what garments or shoes 
they wear ” 


•—Plato. 


HAIR 

In the Sixties 


By Joan Cook 

tvtew YORK rN YT ) . — Hair— the long and short - of It— became the 
* * most controversial four-letter word of the Sixties. Triggered 
by the Beatles in 1964.’ the hirsute revolution swept the young in 
eager Imitation of their idols and as an assertion of self. Further 
incentive, if any- were needed, lay in the fact that the new, longer 
locks proved a substantial irritant to tbeir elders. 

Hair, like politics, became a matter of degree. What to some 
was a new life style for others bordered . on the blasphemous. 
While parents and their - bewildering offspring wrangled, school 
principals pronounced, but with no precedent to guide them. 

In Connecticut last year, following a class-by-class inspection 
of Norwalk's Brian McMahon High School, the principal suspended 
51 boys whose hair he said was too long, possibly the largest mass 
suspension in the country. 

At the same time, in Concord. N. XL, the locks of 18 recalcitrant 
students at Bishop Brady High School were sheared after they 
ignored a waiving from the school administrator, the Rev. Norman 
Limoges, to get their hair cut. The students, ranging In age from 
16 to 38, were taken from their classrooms, put on a school bus 
and delivered to the local barber for pruning. 

And in New Jersey, the State Board of Education reversed the 
acting 'state commissioner of education's ruling and said that 
Micah Bertin. an 18-year-old Edison High School senior, could be 
graduated with bis class, despite the fact that the honor student’s 
sideburns extended to his ear Jobes. •• 

. As acceptance grew in some quarters, opposition hardened in 
others. Billboards sprang up around the country showing a shaggy- 
haired youth’ with the comment. "Beautify America-— get a 
haircut" 

Meanwhile, hair was having its day in court— both civilian and 
military. And. as elsewhere, decisions varied. Harold Ra daman, 
a talent agent for rock music groups, was ruled against In Federal 
Court in a "haircut war" against the Army, while a prisoner in 
the Nassau County. Jail. Mineola. L. L. who bad been placed In 
solitary confinement because he refused to remove his beard for 
religious reasons, won his transfer to a regular cell from the 
State Supreme Court. 

Still Waiting 

Undaunted, Mr. Raderman is awaiting a United States Supreme 
Court decision on whether it will enter the fray. 

Back at the post the Army at Fort Ord. Calif- by order of 
the commanding officer, replaced the compulsory 30-second scalp 
job for recruits with a choice of six styles. 

In' Clovis. N. BL, a 21-year-old black airman with a modest 
Afro hair style was court-martialed aha convicted ’ for refusing 
an officer’s order to get a haircut at Cannon Air Force Base. He 
was given three months, demoted and fined. 

In Chicago, an airline stewardess whose Afro hair style con- 
flicted with grooming regulations was fired by United Airlines 
when she refused to change it. 

By contrast, the Marine Corps, the last bastion of the haircut, 
issued pictures of on “Afro-natural” hair style to base barbers 
and announced that the denched-fist salute of black militants 
would be tolerated, though not encouraged. 

"This haircut thing is really sort of weird." said one Negro 





PEOPLE: 


Is Gina Lollohrigida 
To Marry or i\oi? 






Assoeiated Press. 

Frank Trabanello of Miami posed for hair billboard. 

corporal. *T wi ftap . before the big order from Washington, most 
of the brothers sort of did their t hin g with their hair.” 

“Now the Corps has sent out a picture— -it's in all the barber 
shops— -of the marine. Afro, and it’s a big laugh. It ain’t an Afro 
and' everybody u n o te s it, especially us Africans. But it ain’t very 
funny because now everybody will be very uptight about the black 
marines’ hair.” 

But while parents threatened, educators argued, lawyers 
haggled and courts-martial convened, youth, by sheer weight of 
numbers with a considerable assist from the worlds of fashion, 
travel and arts— made, its point, or at least part of It. 

Rich Tw^n, poor wan, hpggarman, thief, doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief, '’not- to naimtinw teacher, stockbroker and corpora- 
tion executive, began-to sprout beards and moustaches, let sideburns 
swpgif ffoorward and the hairline become more than slightly ragged 
at the neck. 

. What the Beatles and the hippies had wrought became not 
only acceptable but flisq good business. The new “hair stylist." 
who often catered to both men and women, changed his name 
and raised his prices. ■ 

No more shave and a haircut, six bits. 

Today’s st ylis t charges anywhere from 86 to 8190, wQl provide 
the faint-hearted with paste-on sideburns, beards and moustaches 
or even a wig for long-hairs who, for business reasons, wish to 
appear “straight" during office hours. 

To fipm fr, the most interesting question is less why hair became 
the symbol of change (imagine a Trmstepi called "Shoes," for 
thaw why. it became such an emotional issue. 

Two recent wim« make this point. In "Alice’s Restaurant,” 
Aria Guthrie is thrown through a plate-glass window by young 
toughs who object to his long hair. Similarly, in ■'Easy Rider," 
two long-haired motorcyclists are harassed and eventually killed 
because of their appearance. 

Fear of Hostility 

A young En glish graduate student touring the United States 
thfc summer for the first time was forced to cut his hair in 
California because he was tired of being stopped and frisked by 
the local constabulary. 

“It wasn’t really all that long, but the hostility was so great 
in some parts of the country that I was afraid of something even 
more serious happening." he said. 

“So many young people have made us suddenly sick." Leonard 
Wolf writes in “Voices From the- Love Generation." “Nowhere are 
the symptoms of our disease more terrible than in the continuing 
harsh treatment we give them.” 

“My generation has declared war on youth,” he continued. 
“If they believe In our' system we send them to Vietnam as 
sacrifices to our bad judgment if they are uncomfortable with 
our world and act on their discomfort, we jail than. Los Angeles 
Police Cibef Parker's solution for Watts was ‘arrest, arrest, arrest.’ 
If we arrest enough of our children, the generation gap may 
finally be visible. Parents will be on one side of the bars, their 
chil dren on the other.” 

For adults who have lived their lives according to values that 
are fading from the current scene, the challenge of their children, 
who in rejecting their world also seem to be rejecting 
is hard. 

Perhaps they should turn for comfort to the Book of Leviticus 
whose 2 ,500-year -old command, “Ye shall not round the corners of 
your heads, neither shalt thou mar the comers of thy* beard." 
seems remarkably apt today. 


Is Gina getting married, or 
not? Ibis appears to be the 
principal problem pusllog 
many fans and gossips in Rome 
and elsewhere. Gina Loflobrigida 
announced early last month 
that she and her fiance. New 
York businessman George Kauf- 
man, would be married “as soon 
as possible/ 1 and hinted tiles* 
would be man and wife by 
Christmastime. Elaborate wed- 
ding plans were outlined by the 
couple in interviews on both 
sides of the Atlantic. But some- 
how the wedding plans appear 
to have faded from view, and 
there are indications they may 
vaporize altogether. In Rome 
yesterday. Miss Lollobrigida said 

•There’s always time to be mar- 
ried; it Is better not to be hasty.** 
Then she said that next spring 
would be the earliest she and 
her fiance could find time for 
a wedding. But where was the 
fiance? One place he was not 
was at the New Year’s Eve 
party in Rome which Gina 
gave. Excuse: his father was 
sick in New York. “Work 
comes first." said the Italian 
actress at Rome Airport, after- 
wards. 


. The’ Burlington (Wisconsin! 
Liars Club has scored some kind 
of “first” by lying about the 
winner of a lying contest. Asked 
by a news agency who had won 
the dob’s 1969 International 
Liars Competition, a club of- 
ficial gave the wrong answer. 
He said the winner was . a Swiss 
who claimed “it is so cold in 
my home town that the sable 
furs chase the women." In 
reality club official Otis Hulett 
said, the champion 1969 liar 
was one . Danny Tomovich of 
Rosemead Calif., who boasted, 
“our town is so strict about 
litter laws that you are fined 
$50 for telling a dirty joke." 


It must have been an embar- 
rassing moment for. actress Ra- 
qccl Welch yesterday, when she 
stepped off a plane at' London 
Airport in plum-colored trou- 
sers, only to have the assembled 
photographers run the other 
way. The big attraction, it 
turned out. was not Miss Welch 
but Miss World— an Austrian 
lass named Eva Rueber-Staier 
who won the title, in London 
last year. She flew in wearing 
a U-S. Army MP helmet, which 
she had picked up during a 
Christmas visit to South Viet- 
nam with the Bob Hope show 
to entertain American service- 
men there. But if Miss World's . 
visit to Vietnam was incident- 
free and safe, her landing in 
London was less so. To begin 
with, only the photographers 
showed up to meet her. British 
immigration authorities told 
Pan Am Airlines that Miss 
World couldn't enter England 
because she didn’t have the 



“Miss World," Eva Rueber- 
Staier, on her arrival in ’ 

London yesterday wearing 
a U.S. Army military po- 
lice helmet, a souvenir , of 
her Christmas visit to 
South Vietnam. 

proper work permit. Later, the >. I 
officials denied they had said # 
anything of the kind. Mug ' . * 

World had to wait two hours at. \rf .* 

the airport while the matter - |jl* 
was discussed, and finally she ■ i 
was permitted to be escorted to • i ,mhi^ 
the home of one of the Miss 
World Contest organizers, - 
Whether she can stay or not b ; i--,,. : 
anyone's guess, but seemingly - ^ 
the blue-eyed beauty queen ' ’ 

wasn't much bothered by it an. ^ 

“They were all so nice, she said. .” . 

I am not annoyed." 

■ * * 

One of the early shrines ot • 
rockdom formally and finally * 
closed its doors yesterday and > : 
will become a theater for erotic 
shows- The Star Club in Horn- -.i - . 
burg, Germany’s St. Pauli '€.■ 
fleshpot area, celebrated Its .=* 
swansong with a concert for ,' i. - 
rock fans — the last it will ever.-^. . 
sponsor. The hole-in-the-wall', t ” . 
nightspot opened In April. 1962, '/* 
featuring an unknown British ■ \ 

group called The Beatles. They 
were paid about 8100 weekly. 

Many other European pop ^ ‘- ,v 
groups got their start at The ’ 

Star Club, and became famous. 

*•* - -'. Vi--:-' 

The fifth grandson of HoW’ i-’~' 
land’s Queen Juliana and Prince \'S? ‘ 
Bernhard has been named after 
his grandfather. Bernhard. xc. 

Lucas Emanuel, born in Nij- *■' 1 
megen, Holland, on Christmas . *t£ — 

Day. is the second son of Erin- . 4 - 
cess Margriet (third daughter it:: • 
of Juliana, and Bernhard! and/ ! 
her husband, commoner Pieter 
van Vollenhoveu. The an- 
nouncement was made at a cere- : : 
mony in the town liall in Nij- . 
megen. attended by Prime Min- 
ister Piet de Jong. . f 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


- FRENCH RIVIERA 

• A(!EM E K .IP NIST 
.-vr.- Enuli-'h Mirjfcine. Rval Enotv 
AGENTS with fcnon ledgt* .md 30 ycari* 
cT.i'ienft pi tin- Coa-l and Hinterland. 
V.r can i-.fliT the bc.~! properties tor 
n.e for oi-cuiuncy or dctclop- 

r«n: nurno-o--. al'-o villas, a nun men is. 
innd Apply: AGENCE KAPXT gT. c lw- 
in a dr Ni.-llc ■. »C. CAP D’ ANTIBES. 
T-*..: -4-44-y4 It n tut. 


DYNAMIC NKW INVESTMENT IDEA 

An in: i reunion in tlic ’'Living 

Le.ri.iso* system — 

- t .ill y..u ram nnd Spend 
Jm.i «vj> io r man. ml Freedom 
v :a Rrnird Monry" 5m. DO, 130 pages. 

■ A am! oriemal book bv a 

L i rdea- !).*.-..«• d miculni.-m ad visor I . 

rr*r«..- H W. rhnilrirw. ki. 

r U . Ur-. 1;;. bomhuil. Mukl\_ G.B. 


IMunn ITtdM soi'U ht regarding Vrra 
r.-nmenn.ia or heir Laut known 
f rfuc de arcliuhlc. P.irr.-w. 
J--.no** Send !atnm:itwn to: Priori- 
a .in A:. Hair. Emi:.. -T7 Urouilwar 
\. «■ Vura. Nrir York 1IKM7 
STRIITLY rERSOXAI. lor Mr*. Monique 
V. Ld ?.Inrsu: Mr Tomonne: inw.1 
• w:;h Jir-.t ultefn yenre. in- 

■ “. rjy U-.ire ecmlniir ad infinitum. 
?v ■ onn.'irrsary io both of «*. 

IV:. It «»Mi 

lMORM VTIOS WI GHT feRn.nl :ne 
BOHSCHKE Pend inlornm- 
tlcn ;o: Uci 71.4b9. Herald. Pirb. 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 

KESORT-S posts. Ex Lt. Nary tlgi and 
roUeae graduate bride desire to help 
family reins In- sun or anow. . Capabili- 
ties unlimited. Hare passports. Ex- 
chung- rcterences. Araiinlilr 1 Febru- 
ary. Box 6,603. Herald. Paris. 

U.S .A. /CANADA. FA ST.-WEST COAST- 
Jet Fl.Khis year-round Pricea from 
SI SO round trip. *130 ample, space 
Xmas and xtl I97Q SAFETKAV. 33 
Blacks tone Road. London. N.W.2 

ECONOMY WEEKLY JET FLIGHTS io 
N. America. Applr: North American 
Club. 25 Haymarkct, London, S.W.l. 
Tel.: D1-H39 > !310. 


HELP WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TnE STOCK MAHKETT EX- TRESC Tf-EXGLl$a TRANSLATOR 

f H.iA lib note your equities or your I x'm necking a translator to turn a 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANT 

for Multi-national (Europe. Africa. Middle 
East) Headquarters In KurU-Malmalsoii. 
(Branch « trice of a large V.S. Corporation. ) 
Musi be fluent In Knghali nod should 
have some background In accounting. 
CtuNenglJig opportunity tor romg college 
graduate willing to leans and vrork hard. 
Held of activity will be Financial Ana- 
lysu>. Budgeting. Budgetary Control and 
Financing. Must be tree to travel. Good 
opportunities for advancement In expand- 
ing organization. Interviews Marling 
January 5 at our offire. All Buc do C'olo- 
uel-de-Kochebrune. St - Kuril - Malmaiaon. 
TeL: Mn-30-M. 

Please send your resume to: 

J-M Europe, attention Miss Tbouvlcuou. 


SERVICES 

N'lKDH SUM AND MASotGK. FULLY 
QUALIFIED STAFF. OPEN 1I:IIQ 10 
; :.on hour’-. Frfilion C1«|. c Role! 200 
V. • :*• Cou-i Kc.id Krnsinclon. S.W.S 
Tr' . London 0:-U73 0202. 

MntlAI. OFFER: L-ngUcb cloth. Arorrl- 
rr ;.rlr made io order, rr. 550. Re. 
-rrv.i-r SSTYLVMEN. l'.« AVC. de 
»' , V 1 tV. r*nn-l7r. Tel.: fi2T-Bl-TT. 

TllE I1SEST RIUNGI'AI. EKCORT SERV- 
1C IT IN PARTS. THa.: T27.KM7. 

SIj-wuw Ma««agp ircatmcni. vapor balhs, 
Piraraa: kurraund'.ng- London 334 3-tUS 


EDUCATION 

MSI N« II t iiXTERSATioN by audlo-i I- uni 
ri-’h’d ii-inemn. lanruacr labnraioty*. 
Vr.TER- LANOVEE. 2 s Rue rhutc-uu- 
brnnd. Par. T..' KAL. ei.oe. 


AUTOMOBILES 

MERUEDrs ■-•M S. 1>«9. nuioniatu- irnn.- 
*!!• ion Air rrodliloned. Bertrr radio. 
rlecrii 1 .‘.s'erau. never Mcrrinc. E.ooo 
fcm.. I!tr ne«. TourLxr nLnea. *5.000. 
Pht.rc: 157 P6 M. MADRID 
Tor vale: IbW! OPEL DIPL05IAT r*r Y 3 
j. “oiraiic drive. l!«; sior.t him. au- 
trier. rvn-||i.ni condition. Tel«s 
Viienc: TWi-KdlO X 2N. Part’. 
WORLDWIDE T\R SHIPPING & Moving. 
TKAJ^SCAR S.A.. Gcncij. RM:;rrland. 
33 Ate. du Lignon. Tel: i02Si 4S3140. 
DISTRIBUTOR AUSTIN AND TEnltPIl 
Bovght A: Sold all lax-frer car^. 18 Ar. 
EJgenud Parke 737-78-47. 

Nrw l»p, U.S. At TO MO BILES nil mates 
A- ciodrlN delivered anywhere is Europe 
at ingest tBClory prices. For compre- 
fccn>-ive information, contact: commen- 
ts ttoior Saieh. 33. Rue Sainr-Grontea. 
7(150 Hru^rin, Belgium Phone: 483070. 
Tries: 24.’.= 4. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 

F«R SALE U.S. AonlUnccn wn.ihcrs. 1 
i-wc, rcfrigeraTor dual oven rmr.’. 
maple enbinet-.. Philips TV. 21." 220 v > 
T'-lephanc. X 204. Paris. 


ANIMALS 

FaMAUS BREEDER, exporter ofters anp. 
a.-h YATlnea Bulldog?- 18 ^.Pcarsdale 
vtViss. London, w.r.. ”* CD 1 


bondv at your purchase orlce tor out 
ccrtliicntes 4- inrerpst. Please write to; 
Bax U.U04, Herald, Fans. 


SIEItUF.R AND ACQUISITIONS. UJB. Pub- 
lic Companies interested In ncouirlnt 

K rlrate coniiwnlrs. In Europe on caah 
jsu) o. all Mock basis Companies 
nniM be profitable and manacemem. 
niiHst remain. All IM da rumrdrrcd. 
ui-.nlmuai annual turnover DA S230.ooo. 
D Onotrto ft Feeney A.G.. Blelclurwog 
il. R022 Zurich Switzerland. 
SECURITIES. Contacts wanted with fimd 
niumevni, bank managers or financial 
ronsulianis. We have supply of excel- 
lent situations. Lnrgc blocks or Invest- 
ment lettered stock and large discount 
blocks of fully registered stock insuring 
rxrrllent performance D'Onofrlo ft 
Feeney A.G.. Bleleherwes S. Zurich. 
Switzerland 3022 

URGENT. roUXG FRENCH ETDCSYRUL 


nov -t from French into English. 
Flense write to; Box 8.602. Herald. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CORP. re- 
auirc.- Toung qualified acroimiant In 
Pins. EnslL.h mothcr-:on®ue d ref erred 
+ lair command of other European lan- 
guages Apply: Box 71.473. Herald. Paris. 

' ENGLISH SPEAKING ASSISTANT requir- 
ed In Genera office of well-known 
stock-brcklng firm. Some Investment 
experience essential Age 20-30 vears. 
write giving detail* or experience to: 
Box 7L456. Herald. Paris 
EXCELLENT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
bilingual EngJlbh-French. Hospital with 
treatment ft research canter ft medical 
school write: Box 34.589. Herald Trib- 
une. Paris. 

TYPIST, occasional English MSS copying 
needed by wni«*r. ricmtly BaN.w-Alpes 
or Var. Box -’4.558. Herald. Paris. 


TO LET 
REAL ESTATE 

PARIS AID SUBURBS 


CONCORDE: 3 Hue Cambon. OPE. 76-32. 
Room; Studios private shower, earpe*^ 
phone, service included: dally Tr. 35. 
monthly from Fr 650. 


C HAM PS45 L YSEES. furnished, reception 
+ 2 bedroom* 1 120 aqjn.j. Fr. 1,600. 
POL 63-6L 

KCITLLY: Lnxarioin 3 roam*, kitchen, 
bath 4-WC. telephone, period fvraUb- 
lng». rare. Fr. 1.200- 637-36-61. 
trocadexo, living and 3 bedroom*. In 
new building. — ETO. 14-84. 

GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON LUXURY 
FLATS & HOUSES 

To Let and far dale 
in Mayfair. Enlght*bridge. etc. 
Alblnrlla Umltcd. Estitc Agente, 
36. Carsan Street. W-l. GRO. 4876. 


AT DOME tS LONDON LTD,, for Lon. 
don's Unr^i. rurnlshed properilef.. 7 
Chelsea Embankment. London. S.W. 3. 
FLA. 0104. 

LONDON. For the ben furnished’ flat* 
ft houses. — Consult the Specialists: 
PHILLIPS ft RAT. 01-499 9933. 

HENRY ft JAMEB-BELGRAYIA. Wide selec- 
tion of luxury Oats. London 01 335 8861 


■ \ ‘t *V«r. 


having v mated 4 years ago an enter- 
prise In full expansion, taking cOre of 
n market with tenure ID It. *cekn part- 


ner. U'p for l million dolUi-s. Verv lm- 

B >n it turnover Write: Box 71.459. 
er.: d. Paris. 

FOR PRIVATE or ve act ns 

your SCANDINAVIAN ofllce ft your 
rcpiNomiiLlvf, Wf take and torwavd 
you* - maii. accept any of vour orders. 
Coal: Very low. NBP-POB 434-10126. 
STOCKHOLM I. 

MAR BELLA — Costa del Sol. For Safe 
Restaurant -Bar. Completely equipped, 

air conditioning: capacity 65 oersona 
seated. Lit Clnai building Mr. CA- 
BRERA. Edirido Balmoral MAR BELLA. 
Spain. TeL: 611230. 


DOMESTIC SITUATIONS 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

FRENCH GIRL. 22. seek* au pair pnsi- 
tton in American or English Tamily. 
Geneva. Box 24A94. Herald. Part*. 

AC P. IIKS. MOTHER’S KELPS, .VAVNIEf 
fir Europe. Baxter-* Agency. Peter- 
borough. England. Tel.: 62744. 

BABY SITTER AMERICAN. Call: Pans. 
LIT. 67-60 alter 10:30 ajn. 

FRENCH LADY, forties, good background, 
BJC., good French secretary, loving 
children, experience ft traveled a lot. 


EXQUISITELY DECORATED ROOMS 
37th St., on Madison Ave . N.Y.C. 

EXECUTIVE 

New York's finest hotel service. Large 
rooms ft suites. Ail with new TVs. 
air conditioning, light cooking units, 
ere. Near finest , shopping. Two 
unique restaurants In Hotel. Enjoy 
complimentary Continental Breakfast. 
REASONABLE DAI LY. WEEKLY 
AND MONTHLY KATES. 

Write: MUss Shirley. 237 Madison An., 
New York City. 10016. 


— — — — — — — seeks ludy’.- companion posit I cm eu- ■ ■ — — — - — 

SITUATIONS WANTED rope Write: Box 71.463. Herald, fearla. | Xo Let Or For Sale 


31 VKKETINC. ASSISTANT, electronic. 
German. 27. trilingual. German. Ene- 
Itch. French, seeks po&Illan with U-S. 
llrai a:- Maikeilng Rep. Please write to: 
Box 6.60s. Herald. Farts. 

JET SET member traveling through Eu- 
rope and the world, accepts high lerel 
olfers. diplomatic representation', com- 
mercial :aid various collaborating. Box 
6.606. Herald. Parte, 

BACK FROM STATES. French eld. 2L 
fluent English, French and Spanish, 
seefc; Job. Paris in contact with public. 
Mile Curio. 86 Rue Gaetoa-Laurtau. 
93-Voofrrali. Tfl.: 866-1 1-TS. 

SECRETARY. Norwegian, perfect English 
typing-ahorthand. fluent Preach, know- 
ledge German, embassy experience, 
sreka !ob Pans January. Box 6,543. 
Herald. Parts 

YOUNG r.ZRL. bilingual EngUsh-Freneh. 
xeeka Interpreter lob. BROCHE LOUtie. 
35 Rue Lauruton. Parti-lGe. 


HELP WANTED 


ASLVTIC 3L\N COOK-HOCSEKEETER. 
driver’? L cense, refined service. Ton 
relrrentra, English ■soeaklng seek* oer- 
manent Job. ONE PERSON. Free Jon. 
Will travel. Box 1&.64&. Herald. Paris 

HELP WANTED 


LONDON. 100 luxury a part menm and 
houses. JONATHAN. DAVID ft CD- 12 
New Bond Street. London, W.t. 499 9206 


CtftERCHONS A L’.VVNEE couple gardlens 
tnaivre dhotel-chanfleur. femme de 
chamorc ^achan: cuisine r pour proprn- 
u ires aolgnde. entre Nice et Monaco. 
Entree Immediate boas gages. Seule- 
ment personnel qualifiers et avec 
bonnes referencu Re pc rue: jekEL. A 1 
Charaps-Eiysees. Parts -8e- or teL: 2*S 
32-OP. heures bureau. 

CHEBC1 E NU RSE Franc alee dlPlDuiile 
pour ATHENES. famine grecque. uae 
IlUette 5 ans. PASS: 704-80-50. 


TO LET 

- REAL ESTATE 

BASIS AND SUBURBS 


Tel.: 937 3368. 


nJ^^JpKa^.^pJrfniTy 3Uan T’ 

UUtocual coed a ppparanrp. Scod CV. Rri l/ R QOM^ unKt t 

referee, Bo* ‘SL u, ' r LW 6 !’'- 

71.474. Herald Paris CLASS. Fr. I.2U0 net. 7-U-33-.1. 

ES1B.1SSY jeet3 evpeneoced driver wlih : - 

good knowledge of Paris. Knowledge | 

ol French and English desirable.! HOUSING PROBLEMS? 

SUJ'j'SS' ™ m **■ j Hie AmedcajiAdvisoiy Service 

URGENTLY REQUIRED, bv International - will find the accommodation YOU want 
Law firm: perfectly bthnciul expert- ~ AVENUE GRAND E-AKMEE. FAS. 43-29. 
caved executive secretary 1 . Enxlbdx 

mother tongue desired. Eneikh xieno — ■ — 

+ I»t accurate typing iIBM elec MUETTE, ’view’ on Boia. very lumirioai 
tricl, hJjrb salary for qualified person. unfurnished. 10 room*. * bains, Fr. , 
Send C V. to: Box 71.487. Herald. Pane. 1.500. FOL 63-5L 


Apts^ Houses. Land for Sale I 


FCESGIKOLA. Fabulous year - round 
>uaehinr. Soabache 2 mas Day. Taste- 
fully furnished black of 6 modern 
apart menu and separate delightfdi vil- 
la. 90 metera beach. Highly profitable, 
easily rw. esiaWirhed holiday rental 
buotnesL Bargain. 560.000 freehold. 
Sterling or equivalent. CAt.TFi SAN 
JUBJOiS. TeL: Fneagfrola 661818. 


Apts., Houses. Land Wanted 

GREAT BRITAIN 


WILL TRADE negotiable dollar bonkeer- 
I rtf l cate sC deposit foe. ownership or 
long lease <5 or more, years! of. exccu- 
tlvo r-ndcnce in Greece— oou*e ar 
luxury aparuaent- Send Complete in. 
formation and photo* <wiH be return, 
edi to: box 6,666. Herald. Faria. 


Commercial .Premises 

NEED OFFICE SPACE? Consu lt THE 
AMBOVIll ADVISORY SERVICE, 7 At. 
GRAND E-ARMXE. FAS. 43-38. Fans 
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He* guides advertising for an international 
brand of tires ... shortens the distance 
between Akron, Ohio and Frankfurt am Main. 
Significant: he reads two newspapers. Every day; 

Of course this European reads his national newspaper. But like so many leading B um* 
ness people today, he is attuned to the international outlook, international commerce, 
international economic trends. Hence, he reads the International Herald Tribune, tooi 
Often ‘first 

There are 200,000 significant Europeans — in business, government and the professions 
^-who consider Tribune required reading. They’re the well-to-do established residents 
other Europeans listen to and emulate. : - 

Advertiser? can reach these significant Europeans in the International Herald Tribune 
more efficiently, more economically, than in any other publication. For full information, 
jurt write or cal] the advertising department. International . Herald Tribune, 21 Rue de 

Bern, Pans-8e; tel.: 225-28-90. ■ ■ - 


Irmtn vOn Zastrom 


International Herald Tribune 

— serves the significant Europeans,* 
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